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Mr. Peel may not have set the ball in motion, but 


certain it is, he gave it an impetus, during his admin- 
istration, which he will now find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to arrest within boundaries that are indispeusabie 
to the existing order of things in England. The 
movements of and the language employed by Mr. 
Cobden, leader of one of the most powerful parties in 
England, during his late or present visit to the con- 
tinent, must, we presume have apprised Mr. Peel and 
Lord John Russell, that they would have something 
ofa task in keeping ‘‘free-trade” from becoming quite 
too ‘free,’ for thetr purposcs. 

Another, and to this country, a far more interesting 
movement we find 1s now in progresss in England, 
under the broad banner of ‘‘free trade.””», The anrti- 
SLAVERY LEAGUE, have seized the standard and call- 
ed all the partizans of free trade as well as of anti- 
slavery to rally to their aid in demanding that the 
East India company, the greatest corporate monopoly 
known to this world, sball relinquish that monopoly 
so far at least, as to admit free trade to the British 
East India possessions. Whether the league mean 
free trade in an honest acceptation of the term, or, 
ps we rather suspect, free trade only to British sub- 
ects, we are left to conjecture. 
Free trade to India, would at first blush, be consi- 
dered quite acceptable to this country. Even if 
xtended to British subjects orly, it would appear 
nore likely to profit us, than for the trade to be con- 
ned as it now is, to the East India company exclu- 
vely. 
But let us look at the avowed ol)ject of this move- 
nent golup by that portion of the British community 
hathave so kindly taken the institutions of our 
ountry into their especial charge. To find Mr. 
hompson and the anti-slavery league of England 
pon the sane platform with our southern champions 
br “free trade,” is so remarkable a feature in the 
gns of the time, that it cannot but awaken curiosity 
to the result. 
Predicating upon the idea, that it was the increased 
mand tor cotton alone, which had formed the grand 
pport of the institution of American slavery since 
year 1786, when its export from our country to 
verpool commenced, and that the legislation of 
e Kast India company has particularly tended to 
eak down its cultivation and manufacture in Hin- 
stan by the natives of that country, its original and 


rl its tval production in America, and indirectly 
Support the existence, value and permanence of 
Very, the anti-slavery bodies of England have com- 
heed a series of organized operations having for 
Firaim, the overthrow of the East India company’s 
$ respecting East India trade and the re-establish- 
tnt of its native cultivation in that country. 

hey argue that it is the British factories whose 
Te Blves value to cotton, and that it is the pro- 
- 7 cotton that gives value to slaves, and that 
; ts mand for slaves to operate its production, 
a €$ lo slaves any value as slaves in all states 
~ are Non-cotton-growing. They aim (aerefore 
: Pie the British factories from their depend- 
B99 3,000,000 African slaves in America, and 
ninler it to the free labor of the 150,000,000 
ot Hindostan. From the success which has 
Py the popular cry in England for West India 
ae iat and for the reform bill, and for the 
x rish emancipation, and for the corn law 
Sent are Conjecture may be indulged as to the 
. of any eventual success or failure of this 
ee 
vith of October Jast, a great meeting of 
2 ‘ant. vd in London. Robert Smith, secretary 
of the 8 avery league announces that the agila- 
ottes question of free trade with India is to be 

+64 prosecuted with the expected aid of all 
ty daca are favored free trade and the passage 
Lis ten 3 TePeal. To develop the industry of 
he fer ored object. 
ms a are desolated, the sounds of indus- 
» theivin d, OF are ceasing to be heard in their 
of the 6 —— these are the effects, it 1s alledg- 
opaly” ri 'ng laws of the East India company’s 
formed jn saan called the British India society 
held in 19 9, and its first and only anniversary 
; 40, immediately after ihe so called 





Add balance in treasury 1, 1847, 


The actual expenditures for Ist quar- 


the anti-corn law movement. 


has been elected to parliament and in that body pro- 
poses to broach and if possible give triumph to the 
measures commenced. The oppressive policy of the 
East India cnmpany against thefnative. Indian popu- 
lation and their industry, say they, shall be repealed 
and if possible, England made free from her depend- 
ence upon the slave labor of America for this product, 
one of the chief and most vital elements of the ex- 
istence of her greatness. A series of meetings 
throughout the length and breadth of Britain, is 
therefore now in progress clamoring for free trade 
with India. 

We have before us abstracts of the speech made 
by Mr. Thompson at the meeting alluded to, part of 
which we should insert but for the importance of the 
official documents which now crowd our pages. That 
portion of his speech is particularly interesting which 
went to demonstrate that it was the restrictions of 
trade and the exactions of the East India company, 
amounting according to his figures to largely over 
half of the value of the crop to the native grower, it 
was this, he maintained, which occasioned the culti- 
vation of the article to be almost abandoned. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. — 





‘Tue Postmaster GeNneRAL’s Report shows the 


revenue received during the year $3.945 893 
Expenditures during the year 3,989,570 
Excess of receipts this year over last 458,693 
Deficiencies of the year 33,677 
Letter postage received during the year 3,254,512 
Number of letters passing through mail 52,173,480 
Free letters annually 5,000,000 
Newspapers ‘* 55,000,000 
Pamphlets “6 2,000,000 
Dead letters 66 1,800,000 
Post routes es 183,818 
Annual transportation, miles 38,087,898 


Receipts by Mail for two years 

ANNUAL TREASURY REPORT. 
We subjoin an abstract from its statements and 
estimates. 
The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending on the 30th June, 1847, were— 
From customs $23,747,864 66 
From public lands 2,498 355 20 
From miscellaneous sources 100,570 51 
From avails of treasury notes and 

25,679,199 45 


loans 
$52,025,989 82 
9,126,439 08 
$61,152,428 90 
59,451,177 65 


$7,360,000 





Total receipts 
Add balanoe in treasury July 1, 1846, 





Total means 
The expenditures during the same 
period were 





Leaving balance in treasury July 1st, 
1847 $1,701,251 25 
The estimated receipts and expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1848, are— 

RECEIPTS, VIZ: 
From customs, Ist quarter by actual 
returns 

From customs, 2d, 3d, and 4th quar- 
ters, as estimated 


$11,106,257 41 
19,893,742 59 
$31,000,000 00 
3,500,000 00 
400,000 00 
$34,900,000 00 
6,285,294 55 


$41,185,294 55 
1,701,251 25 


Total means, as estimated $42,386,545 80 





From sales of public lands 
From miscellaneous sources 





From avails of treasury notes and 
joaps 








EXPENDITURES, VIZ: 


drowned by the more absorbing and exciting topic of 
The present has been 
deemed an auspicios moment to recommence their 
deferred action. .George Thompson, who became 
somewhat notorious in this country a few years since, 


ter. 


and it is uncertain when they will come on. 
his Kentucky friends says he will remain bere till 
after the adjournment of the court. 
city is preceded by the annunciation that he is not 
and will not be a candidate for the presidency. 


SAD 





The estimated estimated expendi- 
tures for the public service during 
the other three quarters, from 
October Ist, 1847, to June 30th, 
1848, are— 

Civil list, foreign inter- 
course, and miscella- 


neous $5,486,180 42 
Army proper, including 
volunteers 19,080,865 58 


Fortifications, ordnance 


arming militia, &c. 2,036,446 50 
Indian department 1,720,660 26 
Pensions 1,063,523 66 


Naval establishment 10,241,072 47 
Interest on public debt 

and treasury notes 2,250,577 18 
Treasury notes outstand- 

ing and payable when 


presented 267,139 31 





42,146,465 38 
$58,615.660 07 








Excess of expenditures over means 


July 1, 1848 $15,729,114 27 





The estimated receipts, means, and expenditures 
for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1848, and 


ending June 30, 1849, are— 
$32,000,000 00 


From customs 
From sales of public lands 3,000,000 00. 
100,000 00 


From miscellaneous sources 
Total revenue $35,100,000 00 
Deduct deficit July 1, 1848 15,729,114 27 








Means available for service of fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1849, $19,370,885 73 
The expenditures during the same period, as esti- 
mated by the several departments of state, treasury, 
war, navy, and postmaster general, are— 
The balances of former 
appropriations which 
will be required to 
be expended in this 
year $1,475,210 77 
Permanent and indefi- 

4,587,577 82 


nite appropriation 
Specific apropriations 
asked for this year 49,582,153 13 





$55,644,941 72 
Civil list, foreign inter- 
course, and miscella- 
neous $5,613,061 52 
Army proper, volun- 
teers, and military 
academy 32,007,028 42 
Fortifications, ordnance 
arming militia, &c. 2,045,169 90 
1,694,318 84 


Pensions 
926.401 81 


In lian department 
Naval establishment 10,905,558 55 
2,453,402 68 


Interest on publie debt 
and treasury notes 
$55,644,941 72 
Deduct means remaining applicable 
to service or fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1849 





$19,370,885 73 





Excess of expenditures over means 
July 1, 1849 $36,274,055 99 


Mr. Cray.—A Washington letter in the N. York 





Commercial Advertiser says: 


“Mr. Clay has engaged lodgings here for the win- 
He will arrive here on the 23d of December. 
He has two causes to try in the supreme court, 
One of 


His visit to this 


No 
one supposes that he would again run the gauntlet 
of parties, unless he should be, induced to do so by a 
very general demonstration of the — in his‘ favor. 

This dieclaimer is opportune and will prevent Mr. 








"§ Convention, but their 
rojects were then 
Vol. X Sie. 15. — 


ter ending Sept. 30, 1847, were $16,469,194 69 


Clay’s visit to Washington from any misconstruction. 
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It will serve also to relieve some of his friends from 
considerable embarrassment as to their course dur- 
ing this president making session. The number of 
Taylor whigs will now rapidly increase in congress.” 


PUBLIC LANDS ADVERTISED FOR SALE. 


The public sale by auction, of nearly six millions 
of acres of land, situated in several of the states 
from Wisconsin to Florida, and including all the 
public land now belonging to the United States in 
some of the states named, will of course attract at- 
tention. 

Srare on Ter. Sales to commence, 
Wisconsin—Green Bay—3lst Jan. 1848 
Mineral Point—17 Jan. ‘“ 


Acres. 
112,746 
443,732 


~ 556,478 
585,722 
536,052 
606,620 
128.669 


1,857,063 


345,293 
68,412 
54,741 
89,293 
10,909 


568,648 
345,998 
206, 129 
255.686 
220,072 
189,072 

75,318 

45,276 


1,338,189 


144,507 
60,630 
52,000 


257,137 


12,829 
172,815 
141.072 
140,620 


454,507 


288,752 
191,291 
241,229 


721,272 


5,766,185 


lowa—Du Buque—17th Jan. 
Du Buque—3lst Jan. 
Iowa city—34th Jan. 
Fairfield—17th Jan. 


Missourni—Springfield—17th Jan. 
Plattsburg—3lst Jan. 
Jackson—17th Jan. 
Clinton—24th Jan. 
Palmyra—24th Jan. 


Arxansas—Fayetteville—7th Feb. 
Washington—14th Feb. 
Batesville—2lsi Feb. 
Helena—7th Feb. 

Johnson C. H.— 14th Feb “ 
Little Rock 2lst Feb. * 
Cham pagnole—28th Feb. ‘ 


Lovisiana—Opelousas—14th Feb. 
Natchitoches—2Ist Feb. 
Ouachita—28th Feb. 


Mississtprpi—Augusta—7th Feb. 


Freswa—Newnansville—2Ist Feb. 
St. Augustine —7th Feb. 
Tallahassee—7th Feb. 


Inp1awa—lIndianapolis—Ist May 
Winamac---15th May 
Fort Wayne—8th May 


Aggregate 


U. S. Arsenat, Wasnineton, D. C.—The off- 
cia) report of the operations at the United States 
Arsenal in the city of Washington, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1847, shows that much activity has pre- 
vailed there. Among the various articles fabricated, 
we note 

12,790 rounds of ammunition for field artillery. 
2,200 war eons 

3,461,600 musket balls 

3,715,200 rifle balls pressed 

4,300,000 percussion caps for small arms 

4,669,000 cariridge for small arms. 

Ov Have’s Rockers the report says: 

In the month of December last a war rocket of a 
new kind, mnvented by Hale, of England, was offered 
to the notice of our government, and a mixed board 
of officers of the army and navy was appointed to 
test the invention. 

Experiments were accordingly made with some of 
Mr:;Hale’s own rockets and with others made at that 
arsenal according to his specification; the result of 
these. trials were so satisfactory that, on the recom- 
mendatign of the board, the rght of using the inven- 
tioa was purchased by the government. 

The peculiar advantage of this new projectile is 
that of haying ils directive force in the body of the 
rocket, thus dispensing with the use of the cum- 
brous stick attached to the Congreve rocket; about 
2,000 of these rockets of the caliber of 2) and 3} 
inches, have been made at this arsenal, and the trials 
which have. taken place, from time: to time, seem 
to confirm the favorable opinion at first formed, that, 
in extent of range and accuracy of direction they 
are equal and .perbaps superior to the common 


Sent hs 
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rockets of 
which have 
interest. 
Gon Corron.—On the subject of numerous expe- 
riments made with gun cotton, the following sum- 
mary of results is presented: 

Ist. The explosive cotton, well prepared, accord- 
ing Schonbein’s formula, burst at a heat of about 
380° fahrenheit, and it will therefore not set fire 
to gunpowder. By other modes of preparation, it 
may be made to explode at a much lower tempera- 
ture; great precaution should therefore be used in 
drying it. 

2d. The projectile force of explosive cotton, in mo- 
derate charges, in the musket or in the cannon, is 
nearly equal to that of twice its weight of the 
best gun powder. 

3d. When compressed by hard ramming, (as in 
filling a fuse,) it burns slowly; and after a short time 
it produces little or no flame. 

4th. By the absorbing of moisture, its force ap- 
pears to be rapidly diminished, but is probably quite 
restored by drying. A sample of cotton, of which 60 
grains gave to a musket ball a mean initial velocity 
of 1,688 feet, was exposed for two weeks in a cool 
damp vault, where it absorbed about two per cent. of 
moisture; 60 grains of the cotton in that state gave a 
niean velocity of 1,612 feet. 

5th. Its explosive force, or bursting effect, is, in a 
high degree, greater than that of gunpowder. Ip 
this respect the nature of gun cotton assimilates 
much more to that of the fulminates than to gun. 
powder. It is, therefore, well adapted to mining 
purposes. 


6th. Gun cotton, when well prepared, leaves no 
perceptible stain when a small quantity is burnt on 
white paper. The principal residue of its combus- 
tion are water and nitrous acid. The acid is made 
sensible by its odur, and its effect on the barre! of a 
gun, which will soon be corrected by it, if not wash- 
ed after firing. 

7th. In consequence of the quickness and intensi- 
ty of action of the gun cotton when ignited, it can- 
not be used with safety in our present fire arms. It 
appears by the experiments that an accident of ser- 
vice, such as that of inserting two charges into a 
musket before firing, (which is of frequent occur- 
rence,) would cause the barrel to burst; and, from 
the repeated bursting of pistols and other small arms 
with small charges, there is no doubt that the barrels 
of our small arms would be destroyed by a few 
rounds even with service charges. 
SS TY 

THIRTIETH CONGRESS, 


FIRST SESSION. 


ual size. A report of the trial of those 
en sent into the field is looked for with 











ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
SENATE. 


Monpay, Dec. 6.—At noon, the vice president of 
the United States, called the Senate te order. 

Eleven new senators (designated in the following 
list by *) presented themselves and were sworn as 
prescribed by the constitution. 


Senators present. 


From Maine—Messrs. Fairfield and Bradbury.* 
From N’. Hampshire— Messrs. Atherton and Hale.* 
From Vermont— Messrs. Upham and Phelps. 
From Massachusetis—Mr. Davis. 
From Rhode Island— Messrs. Green nnd Clarke. 
From New York—Messrs. Dix and Dickinson. 
From New Jersey—Messrs. Dayton and Miller. 
From Pennsylvania—Messrs. Cameron and Sturgeon. 
From Delaware—Mr. Spruance.* 
From Maryland— ir. Johnson. 
Frem Virginia—Messrs. Mason and Hunter,* 
From North Carolina—Messrs. Badger and Mangum. 
From South Carolina—Mr. Butler. 
From Mississippi— Messrs Davis* and Foote.* 
From Louisiana— Messrs. Johnson and Downs.* 
From Tennessee—Mr. Turney. 
From Kentucky— Messrs. Crittenden and Underwood* 
From Ohio— Messrs. Allen and Corwin. 
From Indiana— Messrs. Hannegan and Bright. 
From Illinois— Messrs. Breese and Douglass.* 
‘rom Missouri— Messrs. Atchison and Benton. 
From Arkansas—Meesrs. Sevier and Ashley. 
From Michigan— Messrs. Cass and Felch.* 
From Florida—Mr. Westcott. 
From Texas—Mr. Rusk. 

Orders were adopted fixing the hour of twelve for 
meeting, appointing a committee to inform the house 
that the senate was ready to proceed to business, and 
that each senator be furnished with such newspapers 
as he may select, not exceeding four daily papers.— 
The senate then adjourned, 

DsecemBeR7. ‘Ihe following additional senators 
attended— 





From South Carolina, Mr. Calhoun; from Georgia, 


— 


Mr. Colquitt; from Connecticut, Mr. Niles, ana 7... 
Meryland Mr. Pearce. and from 
On motion of Mr. Sevier, a committee, consist; 
of Messrs. Sevier, Mangum and Fuirfield, were .° 
pointed to join the committee of the house to . ‘ 
on the president and inform him that congress i 
ready to receive any communication he ma . 
pleased tomake. ‘T’he committee having perfor, 
the duty, subsequently reported, that the pieelien 
replied that he would make a communicatio, . 
writing. 

At 1 o’clock the president’s message was receive) 
part of it was read by the secretary of the senai,' 
when on motion of Mr. Sevier, the further reag;,’ 
was dispensed with, and 5000 copies of the mesg, 
and 2000 copies of the message and accompanying 
documents were ordered to be printed for use of th, 
senate. 

Mr. Allen moved to increase the number to 20,009 
copies—decided in the affirmative. 

On motion of Mr. Cass, 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury ty 
instructed to communicate to the senate a map of 
the country in the immediate vicinity of the Say, 
de Ste. Marie, in the state of Michigan, exhibit; 
the military reservation and the private land clain, 
at that place, together with copies of any evidency 
respecting said claims to be found in the general 
Jand office. 

The senate then adjourned. 

December 8. Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, appeur. 
ed in his seat. 

The vice president laid before the senate a comm. 
nication from the department of state, showing thy 
appropriations and disbursements for the service of 
that department for the year ending on the 30i) 
June, 1847. 


Also, a communication from the legislature of th 
territory of Oregon, asking that the settlers in thy 
territory may be confirmed in the titles to the lang 
occupied by them, and in favor of the promotion of 
education, and facilitating the navigation of the Cy. 
jumbia river. 

Also, a letter from Messrs. Wendell & Van Bep 
thuysen, printers under a contract with congrey, 
explaining the reason why printed copies of th 
president’s message were not furnished to the senas 
on the day it was communicated to congress by th 
president. 

Mr. Dix presented a preamble and resolution 
passed by the legislature of New York, in favorgl 
a Jaw granting public land for the construction of 
railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Occ, 
according to the plan proposed by Asa Whitney. 

Mr. Dickenson presented resolutions of the legit 
lature of New York, taking exception to ceria 
provisions of the post office laws passed at thels 
session of congress, to wit: those enlarging I 
franking privilege of members, and imposing pos 
age on newspapers net conveyed mure than ih} 
miles from the place where they are printed, &., 
not being demanded by the public interesis 

The resolutions were read and ordered tobe pri 
ed. 
Memorials and petitions referred: 
By Mr. Diz: From Sarah Hart, asking a peniit 
also, asking that a balance standing against her 
husband, B. F. Hart, on the books of the treasi 
may be cancelled. 

Aso, from Francis B. and Andrew C. Dorr, 
ing that their brother, who they allege was un) 
dismissed from the’army while suffering under! 
tal derangement, may be allowed a pension. _ 

Also, from Phebe and Sylvia Ann Wood, 8 
an extension of patent. ' 

Numerous papers relating to private claims ¥ 
on motion of several senators, taken from thé 
with a view to future reference. 

Resolutions. On motion of Mr. Atherton, — 

Resotved, That on Monday next, at oneo® 
the senate will proceed to the appointment of 
ing committees, in pursuance of therules. _ 

Mr. Allen submitted the following resolutiot 

Resolved, That —— additional copies of the®% 
ments accompanying the president’s messift 
printed for the use of the senate. 

Mr. A. made some remarks in favor of the" 
tion. oid 

Mr. Cameron moved to fill the blank with | 

Mr. Niles thought they were commencing © 
turesin a pretty liberal manver. He wisbed 0? 
than was an appropiate number printed. 

Mr. Westcott’ said, an ample number of © 
the message had been ordered, but for _ 
did not wish to send a single copy withou 
companying documents. ie 

The blank was filled with 10,000, and We 
tion was agreed to. dopiell 

On motion of Mr. Niles, the order 20°? 
terday to print 20,000 copies of the @ 
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. d 10,000 copies instead of 20,000 of 
sidere’, Sas ordered to be'printed. 


Paut Jones. Mr. Hannegan, intro- 
and asked the indulgence of the senate to so 
* and the rules as to allow of prompt action 


wre bill, from the fact that ithad passed both 


hes of congress at the last session, but had 


general consent, the bill 
considered in committee of the whole, read a 
s time, and passed. The senate adjourned. 


yecemBern 9. The vice president laid before the 
ate the annual report of the secretary of the 


asary, of receipts, expenditures and estimates. 


so the report of the second auditor showing the 
»yrsements of money, goods, &c., for the benefit 


Indians. 
agi of Mr. Pearce, it was— 


tly dropped inthe aisle, and did not, 
ive the signature of the president. The sug- 
tion acquiesced in b 


choice 110. That Mr. Winthrop had 109; Mr. Boyd 
82; Mr. McClelland 13; Mr. McClernand 5; Mr. Cobb 
3; Mr. James Wilson 2; and Messrs. J. R. Ingersoll, 
one Burt, Harmanson, and Hudson, one vote 
each. 

A third vote was then taken, 218 voting, 109 re- 
quired for a choice. Mr. Winthrop received 110; 
Mr. Boyd 64; Mr. McClelland 14; Mr. Rhett 7; Mr. 
McClernand 8; Mr. Cobb 4; Mr. Burt 4; Mr. Wilson 
2; and Messrs. Hudson, Woodward, French, Jacob 
Thompson, and J. E. Holmes, one each. 

Mr. Winthrop, was thereupon declared duly elect- 
ed speaker of the house of representatives for the 
thirtieth congress. He was conducted to the chair 
by Mr. McKay and Mr. Vinton, and on taking the 
chair, made a very appropriate address to the house. 

The oath prescribed for the office was then ad- 
ministered by John Q Adams,—after taking which, 


a, 


president. It will be found in this number of the 
Register. It being read, 

Mr. Broadhead. moved a resolution that 10,000 co- 
pies without, and 15,000 with the documents be 
printed for the use of the house. 

Mr. Hudson, moved.to strike out the 10,000 copies 
without the documents, so as to have but. the 15,000 
with the documents. After some debate Mr. Broad- 
head accepted the Inodification 

Mr. Robt. Smith, moved to add 5,000 copies in the 
German language. Some member proposed to add 
a number in the Cherokee language. Another mem: 
ber, ‘‘and the Mexican.” The amendment was ne-+ 
gatived. 

The resolution was then adopted ordering 15,000 
copies with the documents and none without. 

Mr. Henley, moved to reconsider the vote of yes- 
terday, striking out the thirty-third rule. 


> solved, That the secretary of war be directed to| the speaker administered the oath to the respective 
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said route, and 


»municate to the senate a copy of the military recon- 


sance of the route from Fort Leavenworth, in Mis- 
i, to San Diego, in pavers. by seen Rh A 
ory, of the topographical engineers, with the map o 
alive gies of the Arkansas, Del Norte and Gila 
;, as also the report of Colonel Philip St. George 
e’s route to California, after diverting from the track 
on Kearny. 
Niles agneunced the death of his colleague, the 
Hon. J. W. Huntington, senator from Connecticut, 


feeling and appropriate terms, and after the adoption 
Be customary resolutions, the senate then adjourned 


Monday next. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monnay, Dec. 6. At 12 o'clock, Benjamin B. 


ch, Esq., clerk of the house for the last congress, 
seeded to call the roll. It appeared that all the 

abers were present (see the list in our last num- 
except Messrs. King, of Georgia, Bowdon, of 

bama, Brown, of Mississippi, Gaines, of Kentuc- 
Cocke, of Tennessee, Ficklin, of Illinois, and 
bury, of Texas. 

he clerk announced that a quorum being present, 
98 now competent for the members to proceed to 
lection of a speaker. 

r. J. Q, dams, moved that the members pro- 
to the election of a speaker of the house for 
hirtieth congress. 

he question was put by the clerk and agreed to. 
rs were appointed, the clerk proceeded to call 
oll alphabetically. 


me tellers reported that 220 votes were given; 


sary for a choice 111, and that Mr. Winthrop, 
assachusetts, received 108; Mr. Lynn Boyd, of 
cky, 61; Mr. Robert McClelland, of Michigan, 
r. John A. McClernand, of Illinois, 11; Mr. 
McKay, of N. Carolina, 5; Mr. Howell Cobb, 
corgia, 3; Mr. James Wilson, of N. Hampshire, 
i Messrs. H. C. Murphy, of N. York, J. P. 
ss, of Kentucky, J. R. Ingersoll, of Penn., T. 
s, of N. York, C. J. Ingersoll, of Penn., Chas. 
on, of Mass., and John Gales, of Ala., each re- 
hone vote, 

member having received a majority of the 
, asecond vote was taken. ‘The tellers report- 
at 219 votes were received, necessary to a 





order to prevent confusion and mistakes growing 
the similarity of names among members of the 
88 HOW assembling, it will be well to remember, 
(there are three Smiths in this congress, all in the 
Truman Sinith of Ct. Caleb B Smith of Indiana 
vobert Smith of [linois—three Browns; Charles 
he Penna., Wm C. Brown of Va. and Alberi 
wn Of Mississippi; two Davises, (voth senators) 
/avis of Massachusetis and Jefferson Davis of 
ippi~five Johnsons: Reverdy Jehneon of Md. 
7 ohnson of Lou. (senators) Jas. H Johnson of N 
rew Johnson of Arkansas—six Thompsons— 
- ompson of Pennsylvania, Robert A Thomp- 


mm '8uia, Jacob Thompson of Mississippi, Richard 


*mpson of Indiana—John B Thompson of lowa— 
topes John W Jones of Georgia, and George 
N lennessee—two Millers: senator Jacob W 
" ew Jersey, John K Miller of Ohio—iwo But- 
ccwrehe A P B Butler of S. Carolina, Chester But- 
na ‘wo Holmeses: Elias C Holmes of N York 
ot Holmes of S C—two Duncans: Daniel 
ds, hio and Garnett Duncan of Kentucky— 
ra John Q Adams of Massachusetts and 
of Me of Kentucky—two Evanees; Alexander 
8; Ang and, and Nathan Evans of Ohio—two 
lichinn te, Stewart of Pa. and Charles E Stew- 
1, Ise, three Clarks: senator Juhn A Clarke 
of Kone: Franktin Clarke of Maine, and B L 
lard pegky—two Halls; Nathan K Hall, N Y 
yy Hall, Mo—two Ingersolls: Joseph R and 

of rye Pa—two Cobbs; Howell of Ga and 
hn § Phelps” Phelpses; senator 8 Phelps of Vt. 





members. 


On motion of Mr. White, it was ordered that the 
clerk proceed with the message to the senate, inform- 
ing them that the house had chosen Robert C. Win- 
throp speaker of the house, and were ready to pro- 
ceed to business. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, moved the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That a select committee be charged with 
the revision, simplification, and amendment of the 
rules of the house. 

On this and the subject of rules, a debate ensued, 
amendments were suggested, and a substitute was of- 
fered by Mr. Truman Smith, which Mr. Ingersoll ac- 
cepted, and the house by general consent adopted. 

Resolved, That the rules of the house of represen- 
tatives, as they existed at the close of the last session 
of congress, be, until the third Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1847, adopted as the rules of this house, except 
the thirty-third rule; and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to revise the rules and report to this house 
such alterations and amendments as may be deemed 
advisable. 

The thirty-third rule, is what was called the one 
hour rule. 

On motion of Mr. Hunt, a committee was ap- 
pointed to join the committee on the part of the se- 
nate, to inform the president that congress was in 
session and prepared to receive any communication 
he might be pleased to make. 

Mr. Hunt and Mr. Cobb were appointed said com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lewis, moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Benjamin B. French be, and he is 
hereby appointed clerk of the house of representa- 
tives for the thirtieth congress. 

Pending the question, at nearly 4 o’clock, the 
house adjourned. 

Turespay, Dec. 7. Messrs. Thomas Butler King, 
of Ga., Franklin W. Bowdon, of Ala, Wm. M. 
Cocke, of Tenn., and O. B. Ficklin, of Ill., addition- 
al members, appeared, were sworn, and took their 
seats,—also, Mr. John H. Tweedy, as delegate from 
the territory of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Levin, modified his resolution, so as to read: 

Resolved, That the house do now proceed to vote, 
viva voce, for clerk. 

It was agreed to. 

Mr. Toombs nominated Thomas Jefferson Campbell, 
of Tenn.; Mr. Broadhead nominated Mr. Benjamin B. 
French; and Mr. Holmes, of S. Carolina, nominated 
Samuel Gouverneur. 

The number of votes taken was 225; necessary to_ 
a choice 113. Mr. Campbell received 113, B. B. 
French 109, Mr. Gouverneur 1, Geo. Kent 1, Na 
than Sargent 1. Mr. Holmes voted for Mr. Gouver- 
neur, Mr. Giddings for Mr. Sargent, and Mr. Tuck | 
for Mr. Kent. 

Mr. Campbell having received a majority of the 
whole number of votes, was conducted to the desk 
by Mr. French, late incumbent, took the oath of of- | 
fice, and entered upon the duties thereof. 

Mr. Evans, proposed a resolution that the choice 
of seats be vacated, and that seats be determined by 
lot. A motion was made to lay the resolution on the 
a Determined in the negative—ayes 77, nays 
138. 

The President's Message. Mr. Hunt, from the joint 
committee, appointed to wait upon the president, re- 
ported that they had performed that duty, and the 
president would forthwith transmit a message in 
writing. 

The Speaker, announced the message from the 


religious purposes. 











Pending this question, the house adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Dec. 8. Mr. Henley, after some 
conversation, consented to allow his motion to recon- 
sider the thirty-third rule, to lay over until the third 
Monday in December. 

Mr. Evans’ resolution respecting choice of seats, 
was considered. 

Mr. Jones, moved that it be indefinitely postponed, 
Determined in the negative. It was subsequenty 
postponed for two hours, in order to progress. wiih 
the choice of offices. 

On motion of Mr. Jameson, the house proceeded ‘o 
the choice of a 

Sergeant-at-arms. Mr. Boyd nominated Newton 
Lane, Mr. Pollock nominated Nathan Sargent, and 
Mr. Starkweather nominated C. A. Whitney. Tellers 
were named, and the roll called; 224 votes were. 
given; necessary for a choice 113. Nathan Sargent 
—" 116, Newton Lane 96, and C. A. Whitney 

2. 

Mr. Sargent was declared elected, took the oat) 
of office, and entered upon the duties. 

The house then proceeded to the choice of a door- 
keeper. Mr. C. B. Smith nominated Robt. E. Hor- 
ner; Mr. Ficklin nominated C. S. Whitney; 224 vi tes 
were taken, of which Mr. Horner received 117, and 
C. A. Whitney 107. Mr. Horner was declared 
elected, and qualified accordingly. 

The house then proceeded to the choice of a post- 
master for the thirtieth congress. Mr. McDowell 
nominated John M. Johnson; Mr. Barringer nomi- 
nated Mr. Wm. J. McCormick; 221 votes were taken, 
of which Mr. J. M. Johnson received 111, and Mr. 
McCormick 110. Mr. Johnson was declared duly 
elected. 

Congress library. 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, (the senate concurring,) That a joint 
committee of three members of each house be ap- 
pointed to direct and superintend the expenditure of 
all moneys appropriated for the purchase of books 
for the library of congress, and all such other mat- 
ters pertaining to the said library not otherwise pro- 
vided for by law. 

Pending said resolution, the house adjourned. 

Tuurspay, Dec. 9. Timothy Pillsbury, Esq., a re- 
presentative from Texas, appeared, qualified, ‘and 
took his seat. 

Library. A resolution proposed by Mr. Collamer 
for the appointment of a committee to superintend 
the expenditures of the appropriation for the library 
of congress, was adopted. 

Chaplains. Mr. Henley proposed a joint resolu- 
tion for the election of a chaplain for each house. 

Mr. Pettit, opposed the resolution, and insisted that 
congress had no authority to make appropriations for 
He thought if members wanted 
prayers, they ought to pay for them themselves,’ for 
one he would pay double his proportion. He moved 
an amendment to to that effect, which was negatived; 
his call for the yeas and nays was not sustained, and 
the original resolution was adopted. 

Standing committees. Mr. Henley, proposed a reso- 
lution that the standing committees he pow appoint- 
ed 


Mr. Collamer offered the follow- 


Mr. Vinton, proposed a substitute for said resolu- 
tion, having for its object the division of the usual 
committee on trade and commerce, into two com- 
mittees, one to have charge of foreign commerce, 
the other the interior commerce between the states. 

Upon this proposition a debate took place of con- 
siderable interest, in which Messrs. Vinton, Colla- 
mer, Rhett, Holmes, Schenck, McCieiland, and 
others partook. Mr. Rhett was opposed to organ- 
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izing a committee with a view to internal trade or [ 
improvements, and apprehended that the object was 
to assume powers which the constitution did not au- 
thorise. The slave question was incidentally refer- 
ed to in the course of debate, and a keen interest 
was manifested. Finally Mr. Vinton, finding that 
his object could not be attained without the unani- 
mous assent, or a suspension of the, rules, withdrew 
his praposition and gave notice that on Monday he 
should again bring it forward. Mr. Henley’s original 
resolution was then adopted. 

The Speaker laid before the house sundry commu- 
nications, mostly similar to those communicated to 
the senate, noticed above. 

Of the treasurers annual report 10,000 extra copies 
were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. White proposed a resolutton for the appoint: 
ment of a select committee to examine the accounts 
and the condition of the funds of the Smithsonian 
Institute—Referred to the select committee on rules. 

Mr. Fries proposed a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to enquire and report! 
whether the health of the members of the house was 
not endangered by the gas apparatus with which 
the hall was now lighted. 

Pending this question, the house to give time to the 
speaker to arrange the standing committees, adjourn- 
ed over until Monday next. 








PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 





Follow-citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


The annual meeting of congress is always an in- 
teresting event. The represntatives of the states 
and of the people come fresh from their constituents 
to take counsel together for the common good. After 
an existence of near three-fourths of a century as a 
free and independent republic, the problem no long- 
er remains to be solved, whether man is capable of 
self-government. ‘The success of our admirable 
system is a conclusive refutation of the theories of 
those in other countries who maintain that ‘‘a favor- 
ed few,” are born to rule, and that the mass of man- 
kind must be governed by force. Subject to no ar- 
bitrary or hereditary authority, the people are the 
only sovereigns recognised by our constitution. Nu- 
merous emigrants of every lineage and language, 
attracted by the civil and religious freedom we en- 
joy, and by our bappy condition annually crowd to 
our shores, and transfer their heart, not less than 
their allegiance, to the country whose dominion be 
longs alone to the people. 

No country has been so much favored, or should 
acknowledge with deeper reverence the manifesta- 
tions of the Divine protection. An all-wise Creator 
directed and guarded us in our infant struggle for 
freedom, and has constantly watched over our sur- 
prising progress, until we have become one of the 
great nations of the earth. 

It isin country thus favored, and under a go- 
vernment in which the executive and legislatve 
branches hold their authority for limited periods, 
alike from the people, and where all are responsible 
to their respective constituencies, that it is again my 
duty to communicate with congress upon the state 
of the union, and the present condition of public 
affairs. 

During the past year the most gratifying proofs 
are presented that our country has been blessed 
with a wide-spread and universal prosperty. ‘There 
bes been no ‘ortegy since the government was founa- 
ed, when all the industrial pursuits of our people 
have been more successful, or when labor in all 
branches of business has received a fairer or better 
reward. From our abundance we have been enabled 
to perform the pleasing duty of furnishing food for 
the starving millions of less favored countries. 

In the enjoyment of the bounties of Providence at 
home, sycb as have rarely fallen to the lot of any 
people, it is cause of congratulation, that our inter- 
course with all the powers of the earth, except 
Mexico, continues to be of an amicable character. 

It has ever been our cherished policy to cultivate 
peace and good will with all nations; and this policy 
has been steadily pursued by me. 

No change has taken place in our reJations with 
Mexico since the adjournment of the last congress. 
The war in which the United States were forced to 
engage with the government of that country still 
continues. 

i deem it unnecessray, after the full exposition of 
them contained in my message of the eleventh of 
May, 1846, and in my annual message at the com- 
mencement of the session of congress in December 
last, to reiterate the ‘serious causes of complaint 


which we had against Mexico before she eom- 
+ enced hostilities. 


‘the wanton violation of the rights of persons and 


It is sufficient on the present occasion to say hal 


property of our citizens committed by Mexico, her 
repeated acts of bad faith through a long series of 
years, and her disregard of solemn treaties, stipu- 
lating for indemnity to our injured citizens, not only 
constituted ample cause of war on our part, but 
were of such an aggravated character as would 
have justified us before the whole world in resort- 
ing to this extreme remedy. With an anxious de- 
sire to avoid a rupture between the two countries, 
we forbore for years to assert our clear rights by 
force, and continued to seek redress for the wrongs 
we had suffered by amicable negotiation in the hope 
that Mexico might yield to pacific councils and the 
demands of justice. In this hope we were disap- 
pointed. Our minister of peace sent to Mexico was 
iusultingly rejected. The Mexican government re- 
fused even to hear the terms of adjustment which he 
was authorised to propose; and, finally, under wholly 
unjustifiable pretexts, involved the two countries in 
war, by invading the territory of the state of Texas 
-—striking the first blow,and shedding the blood of 
our citizens on our own soil. 

Though the United States were the aggrieved na— 
tion, Mexlco commenced the war, and we were com- 
pelled, in self-defence to repel the invader, and to 
vindicate the national honor and interests, by prose- 
cuting it with vigor until we could obtain a just and 
honorable peace. . 


On learning that hostilities had been commeneed 
by Mexico, I promptly communicated that fact, ac. 
companied with a succinct statement of our other 
causes of complaint against Mexico, to congress, and 
that body, by the act of the 13th of May, 1846, de- 
clared that “by the act of the republic of Mexico, 
a state of war exists between that government and 
the United States”—this act, declaring ‘“‘the war to 
exist by the act of the republic of Mexico,” and 
making provision for its prosecution ‘to a speedy 
and successful termination,’? was passed with great 
unanimity by congress, there being but two negative 
votes in the senate, and but fourteen in the house of 
representatives. 

The existence of the war having thus been declar- 
ed by congress, it became my duty under the consti- 
tution and the laws, to conduct and prosecute it.— 
This duty has been performed; and though, at every 
stage of its progress, [ have manifested a willing- 
ness to terminate it by a just peace, Mexico has 
refused to accede to any terms which could be ac- 
cepted by the United States, consistently with the 
national honor and interest. 

The rapid and brilliant successes of our arms and 
the vast extent of the enemy’s territory which had 
been overrun and conquered before the close of the 
last session of congress, were fully known to that 
body. Since thattime, the war has been prosecuted 
with increased energy, and | am gratified to state 
with a success which commands universal admira— 
tion. History presents no parallel of so many glo- 
rious victories achieved by any nation within so 
short a period. Our army, regulars and volunteers 
have covered themselves with imperishable honors 
Whenever and wherever our forces have encounter- 
ed the enemy, though he was in vastly superior 
numbers, and often entrenched in fortified positions 
of his own selection, and of great strength, he has 
been defeated. Too much praise cannot be bestow- 
ed upon our officers and men, regulars and volun- 
teers, for their gallantry, discipline, imdomitabie 
courage and perseverance, all seeking the post of 
danger, and vieing with each other in deeds of noble 
daring. 

While every patriot’s heart must exult, and a just 
national pride animate every bosom, in beholding 
the high proofs of courage, consummate military 
skill, steady discipline, and humanity to the van- 
quished enemy, exhibited by our gallant army, the 
nation 1s called to mourn over the lossof many 
brave officers and soldiers who have fallen in defence 
of their country’s honor and interests. ‘The brave 
dead met their melancholy fate in a foreign land, 
nobly discharging their duty, and with their coun- 
try’s flags waving triumphantly in the face of the 
foe. Their patriotic deeds are justly appreciated, 
and will long be remembered by their grateful coun- 
trymen. ‘The parental care of the government they 
loved and served should be extended to their surviv- 
ing families. 

Shortly after the adjournment of the last session 
of congress, the gratifying intelligence was received 
of the signal victory of Buena Vista and of the fall 
of the city of Vera Cruz, and with it the strong 
eastle of San Juan de Ulloa, by which it was de- 
fended. Believing that after these and other suc- 
cesses, 80 ionorabie to our arms and so disastrous to 
Mexico, the period was propitious to afford her ano- 
ther opportunity, if she thought proper to embrace 





Fe, a 


* BE ® "in, 
sioner was ay pointed to proceed to the headay 
of our army, with full powers to enter een arn 
tuations, and toconclude a just and honorable , ci 
of peace. He was not directed to make ap ps. 
overtures of peace, but was the hearer of g ion _ 
from the secretary of state of the United 4 
the minister of foreign affairs of Mexico 
to one received from the latter of the (wenty-g¢ 
of February, 1847, in which the Mexican on 
ment was informed of his appointment, and of 
presence at the headquarters of our army, ang the 
he was invested with full powers to conelud * 
definitive treaty of peace, whenever the me i 
government might signify a desire to do so, Whit 
was unwilling to subject the United States to uke 
indignant refusal, I was yet resolved that the ey; ¢ 
the war should not be protracted a day longer me 
might be rendered absolutely necessary by the M “y 
can government. oe 


Care was taken to give no instructions to | 
missioner which could in any way interfere 
military operations, or relax our energie 
prosecution of the war. He possessed no 
in any manner to control these operations. 
authorized to exhibit his instructions to the gene 
; : ral 
in command of the army; and in the event ofa treg 
being concluded and ratified on the part of Mexicg 
he was directed to give hii notice of that fact, 
the happening of such contingency, and on recejy; 
notice thereof, the general in command was instrug. 
ted by the secretary of war to suspend further acting 
military operations until further orders. These jp 
structions were given with a view to intermit hei 
lilities, until the treaty thus ratified by Mexico eoyjy 
be transmitted to Washington, and receive the actigg 
of the government of the United States. 

The commissioner was also directed, on reachip 
the army, to deliver to the general in command thy 
despatch which he bore from the secretary or statg 
to the minister of foreign affairs of Mexico, and, on re 
ceiving it, the general was instructed by the secrelary 
of war to cause it to be transmitted to the commande 
of the Mexican forces, with a request that it might 
be communicated to his government. 

The commissioner did not reach the headquarie 
of the army until after another briliiant victory had 
crowned our arms at Cerro Gordo. 

The despatch wich he bore from the secretary 
war to the genaral in command of the army was re 
ceived by that officer, then at Jalapa, on the sevent 
day of May, 1847, together with the despatch fin 
the secretary of stale to the minister of foreign affair 
of Mexico, having been transmitted to him from Ve 
Cruz. The commissioner arrived at the headqua 
ters of the army a few days afterwards. His pre 
ence with the army and his diplomatic chsracl 
were made known to the Mexican governiwent, (rs 
Puebla, on the twelfth of Jnne, 1847, oy the tran 
mission of the despatch from the ,ecretary ot state 
the minister of foreign affairs of Mexico. 

Many weekselapsed after its receipt, and no ove 
tures were made, nor was any desire expressed! 
the Mexican govern went to enter into negotiations! 
peace. 

Our army pursued its march upon the capilal, 
as it approached it, was met by forimidaole resistant 
Our forces first encountered the enemy, andachie 
signal victories in the severely contested bullles 
Contreras and Churubusco. It was not until al 
these actions had resulted in decisive victories, 
the capital of the enemy was within our power," 
the Mexican government manifested any disposi 
to enter into negotiations for peaee; and even 
as events have proved, there is too much reasd 
believe they were insincere. and that in agree 
go through the forms of negotiation, the object 
to gain time to strengthen the de:ences of theiré 
tal, and to prepare for fresh resistance. 

The general in command of the army deemed I 
pedient to suspend hostillitres temporarily, 0y @ 
ing into an armistice with a view to the opeil 
negotiatiors. Commissioners were appointed 
part of Mexico to meet the commissioners 
part of the United States. ‘I'he result of the 
ences which took place between these functio? 
of the two governments was a failure to colts 
treaty of peace. 

The commissioner of the United States took 
him the project of a treaty already prepared 
terms of which the indemnity required by the 
States was a cession of territory. = 

lt is well known that the only indemoity ¥ 

is in the power of Mexico to make in satis! “i 

the just and long deferred claims of ons 

against her, and the only means by which 
reinburse the United States for the expenses 
war, is a cession of the United States of 2 P" 
her territory. Mexico bas no money 10 P®). 
other means of making the required inden) 
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. + indemnity, by refusing to accept a cession of 
yi web to abandon all our just demands, 
“a to wage war, bearing all its expenses, without 
e or definite object. 

A state of war abrogates treaties previously ex- 
jsting between the belligerents, and a treaty of peace 
nts an end to all claims for indemnity— for tortuous 
acts committed under the authority of one govern- 
ment against the citizens or subjects of another, un 
jess, they are provided for in its stizulatioas. — A 
treaty of peace which would terminate the existing 
war, without providing for indemnity, would enable 
Mexico—the acknowledged debtor, and herself the 
essor in the war—to relieve herself from her 
just liabilities. By such a treaty, our citizens, who 
hold just demands against her would have no rem- 
edy either against Mexico or therr own govern- 
ment. Our duty to these citizens must forever 
prevent such a peace, and no treaty which does not 
provide ample means of discharging these demands 
can receive my sanction. 
A treaty of peace should settle all existing differences 
between the two countries. If an adequate cession of 
territory Should be made by such a treaty, the United 
States should release Mexico from all her liabilities, and 
assume her payment to our own citizens. If, instead 
of this, the United States were to consent to a treaty by 
which Mexico should again engage to pay the heavy 
amount of indebtness which a = indemnity to our 
government and our citizens would impose on her, it is 
notorious that she does not possess the means to meet 
such an undertaking. From such a treaty no result 
could be anticipated, but the same irritating disappoint- 
ments that have heretofore attended the violations of sim- 
ilar treaty stipulations on the part of Mexico. Such a 
treaty would be but a ste cessation of hostilities, 
without the restoration of the friendship and good un 
sderstanding which should characterize the future inter- 
ourse between the two countries. 





















erritorial indemnity when that body made provison 
Bfor the prosecution of the war, is obvious. Congress 
ould not have meant—when, in May, 1846, they 
ppropriated ten millions of dollars, and authorised 
he president to employ the militia and naval and 
military forces of the United States, and to accept 
he services of fifty thousand volunteers, to enable 
im to prosecute the war; and when, at their last 
ession, and after our army had invaded Mexico, they 
nade additional appropriations and authorised the 
aising of additional troops for the same purpose— 
al no indemnity was to be obtained from Mexico 
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It is further manifest that eongress contemplated 
tritorial indemnity, from the fact that, at their last 
ssion, an act was passed, upon the executive re- 
mmendation, appropriating three millions of dol- 
rswith that express object. This appropriation 
asmade “to enable the president to conelude a 
aly of peace, limits, and boundaries with the re- 
iblic of Mexico, to be used by him in the event that 
id treaty, when signed by the authorised agents of 
Ce aoe and duly ratified by Mexico, 
ohvadepd the expenditure of the same, or any 
he object of asking this appropriation was dis- 

Cily stated in the several messages on the subject 
uch | communicated to congress. Similar appro- 
dlions made in 1803 and 1806, which were refer- 
ooh intendev to be applied in part conside- 
ik or the cession of Louisiana and the Floridas. 
 uanner it was anticipated that, in settling the 
oe atreaty of “limits and boundaries” with 
Nel @ cession of territory estimated to be of 
“0M Posiyar than ihe amount of our demands 
otreed might be obtained, and that the prompt 
“wn 0 Peon sum—ib part consideration for the 
doe ed—ou the conclusion of a treaty, and 
‘ “sm ton on her part,—might be an inducement 
sisfons make such a cession of territory as would 
oo ory to the United States. And although 

nh to conclude such a treaty has rendered it 
Ree ry to use any part of the three millions of 
te Ppropriated by that act, and the entire sum 
in the treasury, it is still applicable to that 


cl 
“+ Should the contingency occur making such 
Ialion proper. 


le doctrine of 
Maity; 
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of no territory is the doctrine of no 
and, if sanctioned, would be a public ac. 
a a that our country was wrong, and that 
nity erie: by congress with extraordinary 
Inission unt unjust, and should be abandoned; 
oor jn in fact, and degrading to the 
i of the treaty proposed by the U. States 
~ 7 just to Mexico, but, considering the 
nd Memante of our claims, the uujnstitia- 
“pes oked commencement of hostilities by 

Penses of the. war to which we have 




































That congress contemplated the acquisition of 
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our arms, were deemed to be of a most liberal cha- 
racter. 

The commissioner of the United States was autho- 
rised to agree to the establishment of the Rio Grande 
as the boundary, from its entrance into the gulf to 
its intersection wrth the southern boundary of New 
Mexizo, in north latitude about thirty-two degrees, 
and to obtain a cession to the United States of the 
provinces of New Mexico and the Californias, and 
the privilege of the right of way across the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. The boundary of the Rio Grande, 
and the cession to the United States of New Mexico 
and Upper California, constituted an ultimatum 
which our commissioner was, under no circumstan 
ces, to yield. 

That it might be manifest not only to Mexico, but 
to all other nations, that the United States were not 
disposed to take advantage of a feebler power, by 
insisting upon wresting from her al} the other pro- 
vinces, including many of her principal towns and 
cities, which we had conquered and held in onr milt- 
tary occupation—but were willing to conelude a 
treaty in a spirit of liberality our commissioner was 
authorised to stipulate for the restoration to Mexico 
of all our other conquests. 

As the territory to be acquired by the boundary 
proposed might be estimated to be of greater value 
than a fair equivalent for our just demands, our com- 
missioner was authorised to stipulate for the payment 
of such additional pecuniary consideration as was 
deemed reasonable. 

The terms of a treaty proposed by the Mexican 
commissioners were wholly inadmissable. They 
negotiated as if Mexico were the victorious, and not 
the vanquished party. They must have known that 
their ultimatum couid never be accepted. It requir- 
ed the United States to dismember Texas, by sur- 
rendering to Mexico that part of the territory of that 
state lying between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
included within her limits by her laws when she was 
an independent republic, and when she was anuexea 
to the United States anJ admitted by congress as 
one of the states of our Union. It contained no 
prcvision for the payment by Mexico of the just 
claims of our citizens. It required indemnity to 
Mexican citizens for injuries they may have sustain- 
ed by our troops in the prosecution of the war. It 
demand the right for Mexico to levy and collect the 
Mexican tariff of duties on goods imported into her 
ports while in our military occupation during the 
war, aud the owners of which had paid to officers 
of the United States the military contributions 
which bad been levied upon them; and it offered to 
cede to the United States, for a pecuniary conside- 
ration, that part of Upper California lying north of 
latitude thirty-seven degrees. Such were the un- 
reasonable terms proposed by the Mexican commis- 
sioners. 


The cession to the United States by Mexico, of the 
provinces of New Mexico and the Californias, as 
proposed by the commissioner of the United States, 
it was believed, would be more in accordance with 
the convenience and interest of both nations, than 
any other cession of territory which it was probable 
Mexico could be induced to make. 

it is manifest to ali who have observed the actual 
condition of the Mexican government, for some years 
past, and at present, that if those provinces should 
be retained by her, she conld not long continue to! 
hold and govern them. Mexico is too feeble a power 





ion on any part of the North American continent, 
must be maintained. Jn maintaining this principle, 
and in resisting its invasion by any foreign power, 
we might be involved in other wars more expensive 
and more difficult than that in which we are now en- 
gaged. 

_The provinces of New Mexico and _ the Califor- 
nias are contiguous to the territories.of the United 
States, and if brought under the government of our 
laws, their resources—mineral, agricultural, man- 
roe et and commercial—would soon be devel- 
oped. 

Upper California is bounded on the north by our 
Oregon possessions; and if held by the United States, 
would soon be settled by a hardy, enterprising and 
intelligent portion of our population. The bay of 
San Francisco, and other harbors along the Califor- 
nian coast, would afford shelter for our navy, for our 
numerous whale ships, and other merchant vessels 
employed in the Pacific Ocean, and would in a short 
period become the marts of an extensive and profit- 
able commerce with China, and other countries of 
the east. 

These advantages, in which the whole commer- 
cial world would participate, would at once be se- 
cured tothe United States by the cession of this 
territory; while it is certain that as long as it re- 
mains a part of the Mexican dominions, they can be 
enjoyed neither by Mexico herself nor by any other 
nation, 


New Mexico is a frontier province, and has never 
been of any considerable value to Mexico. From its 
locality, it 1s naturally connected with our western 
settlements. The territorial limits of the state of 
Texas, too, as defined by her laws, before her admis- 
sion into our Union, embrace all that portion of New 
Mexico lying east of the Rio Grande, while Mexico 
still claims to hold this territory as a part of her do- 
minions. The adjustment of this question of boune 
dary is important. 

There 1s another consideration which induced the 
belief that the Mexican government might even de- 
sire to place this province under the protection of 
the government of the United States. Numerous 
bands of fierce and warlike savages wander over it, 
and upon its borders. Mexico has been, and must 
continue to be, too fceble to restrain them from 
committing depredations, robberies, and murders, 
not only upon the inhabitants of New Mexico itself, 
but upon those of the other northern states of Mex- 
ico. It would be a blessing to all these northern 
states to have their citizens protected against them 
by the power of the United States. At this mo- 
ment, many Mexicans, principally females and 
children, are in captivity among them. If New 
Mexico were held and governed by the United States, 
we could effectually prevent these tribes from com- 
mitting such outrages, and compel them to release 
these captives, and restore them to their families and 
friends. 

In proposing to acquire New Mexico and the Ca- 
litoroias, it was known that but an inconsiderable 
portion of the Mexican people would be transterred 
with them, the country embraced within these pro- 
vinces being chiefly an uninhabited region. 

‘These were the leading cousiderations which ine 
duced me to authorise the terms of peace which 
were proposed to Mexico. They were rejected; 
and, negotiations being at an end, hostilities were 
renewed. An assault was made by our gallant 





to govern these provinces, lying as they do at a dis- 
tance of more than a thousand miles from her cap.tal, | 
and, if attempted to be retained by her, they would | 
constitute but fora short time, even nominaily, a} 
part of her dominions. . 

This would be especially the case with Upper Ca 
lifornia. The sagacity of powerful European nations 
has long since directed their attention to the com- | 
mercial importance of that province, and there can 
be little doubt that the moment the U. States shall 
relinquish their present occupation of it, and their 
claims to it as indemnity, an effort would be made 
by some foreign power to possess it, either by con- 
quest or by purchase. wae oe 

If no foreign government should acquire in either 
of these modes, an independent revolutionary go- 
vernment would probably be established by the in- 
habitants, and such foreigners as may remain in or 
remove to the country, as soon as it shall be kiown 
that the United States have abandoned it. Such a 
government would be too feeble long to maintain its 
separate independent existence, and would finally 
become annexed to, or be a dependent colony of, some 
more powerful state. 

Should any foreign government atteinpt to possess 
it as a colony, or otherwise to incorporate it with 
itself, the principle avowed by President Monroe in 
1824, and reaflined in my first annual message, that 
no foreign power shall with our consent, be permit- 





tub 
Jecled, and the success which had attended 





ted to plant or establish any new colony or domin- 


army upon the strongly fortified places near the 
gates of the city of Mexico, and upon the city itself; 
and after several days of severe conflict, the Mexi- 
ean forces, vastly superior in number to our own, 
were driven from the city, and it was occupied by 
our troops. 

Immediately after information was received of the 
unfavorable resulls of the vegotiations, believing 
that his continued presence with the army could be 
productive of no good, | determined to recall our 
commissioner. A despatch to this effect was trans- 
initted to him on the sixth of October last. The 
Mexican government will be informed of his re- 
call; and that, in the existing state of things, | shall 
not deem it proper to make any further overiures of 
peace, but shall be at all times ready to receive 
and consider any proposals which may be made by 
vlexico. 

Since the liberal proposition of the United States 
was authorised to be made in April last, large ex- 
penditures have been incurred, and the precious 
blood of many of our patriotic fellow citizens has 
been shed in the prosecution of the war. This con- 
sideration, and the obstinate perseverance of Mexi- 
co in protracting the war, must influence the terms 
of peace which it may be deemed proper hereafter 
to accept. 

Our arms having been every where victorious, hay- 
ing subjected to our military occupation a large por- 
tion of the enemy’s country, including his capital, 
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and negotiations for peace kaving failed, the import- 
aut questions arise, In what manner the war ought 
to he prosecuted? and what should be our future po- 

‘liey? ~T cannot doubt that we should secure and ren- 
‘der available the conquests which we have already 
made; and that, with this view. we should hold and 
occupy, by our naval and military forces, all the 
ports, towns, cities, and provinces now in our occu 
- pation, or which may hereafter fall into our pos- 
session; that we should press forward our military 
operations, and levy such military contributions on 
the enemy as may, as far as practicable, defray the 
the future expenses of the war. 

Had the government of Mexico acceded to the 
uitable and liberal terms proposed, that mode of 

adjustment would have been preferred. Mexico hav- 
‘ing declined to do this, and failed to offer any other 
*“terms which could be accepted by the United States, 
the national honor, no less than the public interests, 
requires that the war should be prosecuted with in- 
creased energy and power until a just and satisfactory 
peace can he obtained. [n the meantime, as Mexico 
refuses all indemnity, we should adopt measures to 
indemnify ourselves, by appropriating permanently a 
portion of her territory. Early after the commence- 
ment of the war, New Mexico and the Californias 
were taken possession of by our forces. Our milita- 
ry and naval commanders were order to conquered 
and hold them, subject to be disposed of by a treaty 
of peace. 


These provinces are now in our undisputed occu- 
pation, and have been so for many months; all resist 
ance on the part of Mexico having ceased within 
their limits. Iam satisfied that they should never 
be surrendered to Mexico. Should congress concur 

“with me in this opinion, and that they should be re- 
tained by the United States as indemnity, | can per- 
ceive no good reason why the civil jurisdiction and 
laws of the United States should not at once ve ex- 
tended over them. To wait fora treaty of peace, 
such as we are willing to make, by which our rela- 
tions towards them would not be changed, cannot be 
good policy; whilst our own interest, and that of the 
people inhabiting them, require that a stable, re- 
sponsible, and free government under our authority 
should, as soon as possible, be established over them. 
Should congress, therefore, determine to hold these 
provinces permanently, and that they shall hereafter 
be considered as constituent parts of our country, 
the early establishment of territorial governments 
over them will be important for the more perfect 
protection of persons and property; and ! recom. 
mend that such territorial governments be establish- 
ed. It will promote peace and tranquillity among 
the inhabitants, by allaying all apprehensions that 
they may still entertain of being again subjected to 
the jurisdiction of Mexico. I invite the early and 
favorable consideration of congress to this important 
subject. 


Besides New Mexico and the Californias, there 
are other Mexican provinces which have been re- 
duced to our possession by conquest. These other 
Mexican provinces are nuw governed by our milita- 
ry and naval commanders, under the general autho- 
rity which is conferred upon a conqueror by the laws 
of war. They shouid cor.tinue to be held as a means 
of coercing Mexico to acceds to just terms of peace. 


Civil as well as military officers ure required to cou- 


duct such a government. Adequate compensation 
to be drawn from contributions Jevied on the enemy 


should be fixed by law for such officers as may be 


thus employed. What further provision may become 
necessary, and what fina! disposition it may be pro- 
per to make of them, must depend on the future pro- 
gress of the war, and the course which Mexico may 
think. proper hereafter to pursue. 


With the views | entertain, 1 cannot favor the po- 
licy which has been suggested, either to withdraw 
our army altogether, or to retire to a designated line, 
and simply hold and defend it. 
army. altogether from the conquests they have made 


by deeds oi unparalleled bravery, and at the expense 


of so much blood and treasure, in a just war on 


our part, and one which, by the act of the enemy, 
we could not houorably have avoided, would be to 
degrade the nation in its own estimation and that of 


the world. 


To retire to a line, and simply hold and defend it, 
On the contrary, it 
would encourage Mexico to persevere, and tend ‘o 
it 18 not to be expected that 

exico, after refusing to establish such a line as a 

rmapent boundary when our victorious army are 
ip possession of her capital, and in the heart of her 
country, would-permit us to hold it without resist- 
ance. That she would continue the war, and in the 
most harrassipg and annoying forms, there can be no 
doubt. A border warfare of the most savage cha- 


would not terminate the war. 


rotract it indefinitely. 


~~ 





ingly waged. 
kept constantly in the field, stationed at posts and 


The enemy, relieved from the pressure of our arms 
rior, would direct his attention to this line, and se- 


trate his forces upon it. 


sault. 


To withdraw our 


It would require a large army to be 
garrisons along such a line, to protect and defend it. 
on his coasts and in the populous parts of the inte- 


lecting an isolated post for attack, would concen- 
This would be a condition 
of affairs which the Mexicans, pursuing their favo- 
rite system of guerrilla warfare, would probably 
prefer to any other. Were we to assume a defen- 
sive attitude on such a line, all the advantages of 
such a state of war would be on the side of the 
enemy. We could levy no contributions upon him, 
or in any other way make him feel the pressure 
of the war, but must remain inactive, and wait his 
approach, being mmconstant uncertainty at what point 
on the line, or at what time, he might make an as- 


He may assemble and organize an overwhelming 
force in the interior, on his own side of the line, and, 
concealing his purpose, make a sudden assault on 
some one of our posts so distant from any other as 
to prevent the possibility of timely succor or rein- 
forcements; and in this way our gallant army would 
be exposed to the danger of being cut off in detail; 
or if by their unequalled bravery and prowess every- 
where exhibited during this war, they should repulse 
the enemy, their number stationed at any one post 
may be too small to pursue him. If the enemy be 
repulsed in one atlack, he would have nothing to do 
but to retreat to his own side of the line, and being 
in no fear of a pursuing army, may reinforce him- 
self at leisure, for another attack on the same or 
some other post. He may, too, cross the line be- 
tween our posts make rapid incursions into the coun- 
try which we hold, murder the inhabitants, commit 
depredations on them, and then retreat to the inte- 
rior before a sufficient force can be concentrated to 
pursue him. Such would probably be the harrass- 
ing character of a mere defensive war on our part. 
If our forces, when attacked, or threatened with at- 
tack, be permitted to cross the line, drive back the 
enemy, and conquer him, this would be again to in- 
vade the enemy’s country, after having lost all the 
advantages of the conquests we have already made 
by having voluntarily abandoned them. To hold 
such a line successfully and in security, it is far 
from being certain that it would not require as 
large an army as would be necessary to hold all the 
conquests we have already made, and to continue the 
prosecution of the warin the heart of the enemy’s 
country. {t is also far from being certain that the 
expense of the war would be diminished by such a 
policy. 

I am persuaded that the best means of vindicating 
the national honor and interest, and of bringing the 
war to an honorable close, will be to prosecute it 
with increased evergy and power in the vital parts of 
the enemy’s country. 

In my annual message to congress of December 
last, I declared that “the war has not been waged 
with a view to conquest; but having been commenc- 
ed by Mexico, it has been carried into the enemy’s 
country, and will be vigorously prosecuted there, 
with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and there- 
by secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the 
war, a8 well as to our much injured citizens, who 
hold large pecuniary demands against Mexico,”— 
Such, in my judgment, continues to be our true poli- 
cy—indeed the only policy which wii! probably se- 
cure a permanent peace. 


It has never been contemplated by me, as an ob- 


the republic of Mexico, or to annihilate her separate 
existence as an independent nation. On the contra. 
ry, it has ever been my desire that she should main- 
tain her nationality, and, under a good government 
adapted to her condition, be a free, independent, and 
prosperous republic. The United States were the 
first among the nations to recognise her indepen- 


amity and good neighborhood with her. 


would not suffer. 
been compelled to «ngage in the present war. 


obtain redress for the wrongs she has done us, and 
indemnity for our just demands against her. 


the future. 


tained. 


in their hands; and it has been in the 





racter, extending over a jong line, would be unceas- 


ject of the war, to make a permanent conquest of 


dence, and have always desired to be on terms of 
This she 
By her own conduct we have 
In its 
prosecution, we seek not her overthrow as a nation; 
but, in vindicating our national honor, we seek to 


We}J 
demand an honorabie peace; and that peace must 
bring with it indemnity for the past, and security for 
_ Hitherto Mexico has refused all ac- 
commodation by which such a peace could be ob- 


Whilst our armies have advanced from victory 
to victory, from the commencement of the war, it 
has always been with the olive branch of peace 

wer of 
Mexico, at every step, to arrest hostilities by accept: 


One great obstacle to the attainment 
undoubtedly, arisen from the fact, that 
been so long held in subjection by o: 
military usurper after another, and su 
the condition of wsecurity in which their sue 

sive governments have been placed, that each te 
been deterred from making peace, lest, for this y : 
cause, a rival faction might expel it from mer 
Surh was the fate of President Herrera’s ey 
tration in 1845, for being ‘disposed even to Hetee ¢ 
the overtures of the United States to prevent th 
war, as is fully confirmed by an official corres . 
dence which took place in the month of Augus = 
between him and his government, a copy of whit 
is herewith communicated. ‘For this cause sea 
the revolution which displaced him from oto, 
was set on foot” by General Paredes. Such a 
be the condition of insecurity of the present goveny 
nent. 


There can be no doubt that the peaceful and well 
disposed inhabitants of Mexico are convinced that 
it is the true interest of their country to concid, 
an honorable peace with the United States; py the 
apprehension of becoming the victims of some mj, 
tary faction or usurper may have prevented then 
from manifesting their feelings by any public aq 
The removal of any such apprehension would Dro. 
bably cause them to speak their sentiments free] 
and to adopt the measures necessary for the resto, 
ration of peace. With a people distracted and q). 
vided by contending factions, anda governmen 
subject to constant changes by successive reroly 
tions, the continued successes of our arms may fail 
to secure a satisfactory peace. In such event, it ma 
become proper for our commanding generals in | 
field to give encouragement and assurances of px 
tection to the friends of peace in Mexico in th 
establishment and maintenance of a free republic 
government of their own choice, able and willing \ 
conclude a peace which would be just to them, a 
secure to us the indemnity we demand. This m 
become the only mode of obtaining such a peace. 
Should such be the result, the war which Mexi 
has forced upon us would thus be converted intoa 
enduring blessing ty herself. After finding her to 
and distracted by factions, and ruled by mili 
usurpers, we should then leave her with a republic 
government in the enjoyment of real independene 
and domestic peace and prosperity, performing 
her relative duties in the great family of nations, a 
promoting her own happiness by wise Jaws and the 
faithful execution. 


dean 
Peace h 
Mexico he 
© faction op 
ch has been 


If, after affording this encouragement and prole 
tion, and after all the persevering and sincere eff 
we have made, from the moment Mexico © 
menced the war, and prior to that tine, toad 
our difference with her, we shall ultimately fail, ! 
we shall have exhausted all honorable meas 
pursuit of peace, and must continue to occupy! 
country with our troops, taking the full measure 
indemnity into our own hands, and must enforce 
terms which our honor demands. 

To act otherwise, in the existing state of thi 
in Mexico, and to withdraw our army wilhoil 
peace, would not only leave all the wrongs of" 
we complain unredressed, but would be thes 
for new and fierce civil dissensions and new rer 
tions—all alike hostile to peaceful relations 
the United States. 


Besides, there is danger, if our troops were ¥! 
drawn before a peace was concluded, that the” 
can people, wearied with successive revolution, 
deprived of protection for their persons and pr 
ty, might at length be inclined to yield to t0 
influences, and to cast theinsclves into the aris 
some European monarch for protection {rm 
anarchy and suffering which would ones. 
for own safety, and in pursuance of our £7 . 
policy, we should be compelled to resist. | . 
never consent that Mexico should thus be 0009 
into a monarchy governed by a foreigo prince 

Mexico is our near neighbor, and her ou 
are coterminous with our own, through te 
extent across the North American contineth | 
ocean toecean. Both politically and ane 
we have the deepest interest in her regener 
prosperity. Indeed, it is impossible (hal,®, 
ust regard to our own safely, we can eve 
indifferent to her fate. 


It may be that the Mexican government i 
ple have misconstrued or misunderstoo” 
bearance, and our objects, in desiring ili 
an amicable adjustment of the existing bat 
between the two countries. They 4)” 

that we would submit to terms ot 
the pation; or they may have drawa false 
from the supposed division of opinion 0 bs 
States on the subject of the war, aad 9) 
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vot we might ultimately abandon it altogether, 
without insisting on any indemnity, territorial or 
otherwise. Whatever may be the false impressions 
under which they have acted, the adoption and pro- 
secution of the energetic policy proposed must soon 
yndeceive them. —. 

in the future prosecution of the war, the enemy 
must be made to feel its pressure more than they 
ave heretofore done. At its commencement, it was 
deemed proper toconduct itin a spirit of forbear- 
ance and liberality. With this end in view, early 
measures were adopted to conciliate, as far as a 
state of war would permit, the mass of the Mexican 

ulation; to convince them that the war was «ag- 
ed not against the eaceful inhabitants of Mexico, 
but against their faithless government, which had 
commenced hostilities; to remove from their minds 
the false impressions which their designing and in- 
terested rulers had artfully attempted to make, that 
the war on our part was one of conquest; that it was 
gwar against their religion and their churches, 
which were to be cesecrated and overthrown; and 
that their rights of person and private property 
would be violated. 

To remove these false impressions, our command- 
ers in the field were directed scrupulously to respect 
their religion, their churches, and their church pro- 
perty,—which were in no manner to be violated; 
they were directed also to respect the tights of per- 
sons and property of all who should not take up 
arms against us. 

Assurances to this effect were given to the Mexi- 
can people by Major General Taylor, ina procia- 
mation issued in pursuance of instructions from the 
secretary of war, in the month of June, 1846, and 
again by Major General Scott, who acted upon his 
own convictions of the propriety of issuing itin a 
proclamation of the 11th of May, 1847. 

In this spirit of liberality and conciliation, and 
witha view to prevent the body of the Mexican 
population from taking up arms against us, was the 
war conducted on our part. Provisions and other 
supplies furnished to our army by Mexican citizens 
were paid for at fair and iiberal prices agreed upon 
by the parties. After the lapse of a few months, it 
became apparent that these assurances, and this 
mild treatment, had failed to produce the desired 
eflect upon the Mexican population. While the war 
had been conducted on our part according to the 
most humane and liberal principles observed by ci- 
Vilized nations, it was waged in a far different spirit 
onthe part of Mexico. Not appreciating our for- 
bearance, the Mexican people generally became 
hostile to the United States, and availed themselves 
of every opportunity to commit the most savage 
excesses upon our troops. Large uumbers of the 
population took up arms, and, engaging in guerilla 
warfare, robbed and murdered in the most cruel 
manner, individual soldiers, or small parties, whom 
accident or other causes had separated from the 
main body of our ariny, bands of gueri!lerus and 
robbers infested the roads,—harrassed our trains, 
and, whenever it was in their power, cut off our 
supplies. 

The Mexicans having thus shown themselves to 
be wholly incapable of appreciating our fordear- 
ance and liberality, it was deemed proper to change 
the manner of conducting the war, by making them 
feel ils pressure according to the usages ouserved 


p Under similar circumstances by ail other civilized 


balions. 


Accordingly, as early as the 22d of September, 

46, instructions were given by the sectetary of 
War, to Major Gen. Taylor to“draw supplies” for 
our army ‘irom the enemy, without paying tor them, 
and to require contributions for its support,” if in 
that Way he was satisfied he could “‘get abundant 
supplies for his forces.” In directing the execution 
of these instructions, much was necessarily left to 
the discretion of the commanding officer, who was 

st acquainted with the circuinstances by which he 
Was Surrounded, the wants of the army, and the 
Practicability of enforcing the measure. 
TP tc Paylor, on the twenty-sixth October, 1846, 
Plied, from Monterey, that “it would have been 
Mpossible hitherto, and is so nowyto sustain the 


Army to any extent by forced contributions of money 


v4 fe. soar For the reasons assigned by him, he 
Cla not adopt the policy of his insiructions, but de. 
its “4 his readiness to do so, “should the army, in 
ort ready Operations, reach a portion of the country 
ta “- may be made to supply the troops with advan- 
‘ti _ 26 continued to pay for the articles o! sup- 

P 1 which were drawn from the enemy’s country. 
Pama instiuctions were issued to Major Gen. 
ala on the third of April, 1847, who replied, from 
i. an on the twentieth of May, 1847, that, if it be 
Aces ed that “the army is to support itself by 
ruin a denen levied upon the country, we may 
Nd xasperate the inhabitants, and starve our- 








selves.” The same discretion was given to him 
that had been to Gen. Taylor in this respect. Gen. 
Scott, for the reasons assigned by him, also continu- 
ed to pay for the articles of supply forthe army 
which were drawn from the enemy. 

After the army had reached the heart of the most 
wealthy portion of Mexico, it was supposed that the 
obstacles which had before that time prevented it 
would not be such as to render impracticable tke levy 
of furced contributions for its support; and on the 
first of September, and again on the sixth of Oct., 
1847, the order was repeated in despatches address- 
ed by the secretary of war to General Scott, and his 
attention was again called tothe importance of 
making the enemy bear the burdens of the war by 
requiring them to furnish the means of supporting 
our army; and he was directed to adopt this policy, 
unless, by doing so, there was danger of depriving the 
army of the necessary supplies. Copies of these 
despatches were forwarded to General Taylor for 
his government. 

On the thirty-first of March last, | caused an order 
to be issued to our military and naval commanders 
to levy and collect a military contribution upon all 
vessels and merchandise which might enter any of 
the ports of Mexico in our military occupation, and 
to apply such contributions towards defraying the 
expenses of the war. By virtue of the right of con- 
quest and the laws of war, the conqueror, consulting 
his own safety or convenience, may either exclude 
foreign commerce altogether from all such ports, or 
permit it upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe. Before the priocipal ports of Mexico 
were blockaded by our navy, the revenue derived 
from impost duties, under the laws of Mexico, was 
paid into the Mexican treasury. After these ports 
had fallen into our military possession, the blockade 
was raised, and commerce with them permitted 
upon prescribed terms and conditions. 


They were opened to the trade of all nations 
upon the payment of duties more moderate in their 
amount than those which had been previously levied 
by Mexico; and the revenue, which was formerly 
paid into the Mexican treasury, was directed to be 
collected by our military and naval officers, and ap- 
plied to the use of our army and navy. Care was 
taken that the officers, soldiers, and sailors of our 
army and navy should be exempted from the opera- 
tions of the order; and as the merchandise imported 
upon which the order operated must be consumed 
by Mexican citizens the contributions exacted were, 
in effect, the seizure of the public revenue of Mexi- 
co, and the application of them to our own use. In 
directing this measure, the object was to compei the 
enemy to contribute, as far as practicable, towards 
the expenses of the war. 

For the amount of contributions which have been 
levied in this form, I refer you to the accompanying 
reports of the secretary of war and of the secretary 
of the navy, by which it appears that a sum exceed- 
ing half a million of dollars has been collected. 

This amount would undoubtedly have been much 
larger, but for the difficulty of keeping open com- 
munication between the coast and the interior, so as 
to enable the owners of the merchandise imported, 
to transport and vend it to the inhabitants of the 
country. It is confidently expected that this diffi. 
culty will, to a great extent, be soon removed by our 
increased forces which have been sent to the field. 

Measures have recently heen adopted by which the 
internal as well as the external revenues of Mexico, 
in all places in our military occupation, will be seiz 
ed and appropriated to the use of our army and 
pavy. 

The policy of levying upon the enemy contribu- 
tions in every form, Consistently with the laws of 
nations, which it may be practicable for our military 
commanders to adopt, should, in my judgment, be 
rigidly enforced, and ordets to this etfect have ac- 
cordingly been given. By such a policy, at the same 
time that our own treasury will be relieved from a 
heavy draiv, the Mexican people will be made to 
feel the burdens of the war, and consulting their 
own interests, may be induced the more readily to 
require their culers to accede to a just peace. 

Alter the adjournment of the last session of con- 
gress, events transpired in the prosecution of the 
war, which, in my judgment, required a greater 
number of troops in the field than had been antici- 
pated. The strength of the army was accordingly 
increased by ‘‘accepting”’ the services of all the vo- 
lunteer forces authorized by the act of the thirteenth 
of May, 1846, without putting a construction on that 
act, the correctness of which was seriously ques- 
tioned. 

The volunteer forces now in the field, with those 
which had been “accepted,” to “serve for twelve 
months,” and were discharged at the end of their 
terms of service, exhaust the fifty thousand men au- 
thorised by that act. Had it been clear that a pro- 


per construction of the act warranted it, the services 
of an additional number would have been called for 
and accepted; but doubts existing upon this point, 
the power was not exercised. 

It is deemed important that congress should, at an 
early period of their session, confer the authority to 
raise an additional regular force to serve during the 
war with Mexico, and to be discharged upon the 
conclusion and ratification of a treaty of peace. I 
invite the attention of congress to the views present- 
ed by the secretary of war in his report upon this 
subject. 

I recommend, also, that authority be givgn by law 
to call for and accept the services of an additional 
number of volunteers, to be exercised at such time, 
and to such extent ay the emergencies of the service 
may require. ° 

In prosecuting the war with Mexico, whilst the 
utmost care has been taken to avoid every just cause 
of complaint on the part of neutral nations, and none 
has been given, liberal privileges have been granted 
to their commerce in the ports of the enemy in our 
military occupation. 

The difficulty with the Brazilian government, 
which at one time threatened to interrupt the friend- 
ly relations between the two countries will, I trust, 
be speedily adjusted. J] have received information 
that an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States will shortly be appoint- 
ed by his Imperial Majesty; and it is hoped that he 
will come instructed and prepared to adjust all re- 
maining differences between the two governments 
in a manner acceptable and honorable to both. In 
the meantime I have every reason to believe that 
nothing will occur to interrupt our amicable rela- 
tions with Brazil. 

It has been my constant effort to maintain and 
cultivate the most intimate relations of friendship 
with all the independent powers of South America; 
and this policy has been attended with the happiest 
results. It is true, that the settlement and payment 
of many just claims of American citizens against 
these nations have been longdelayed. The peculiar 
position in which they have been placed, and the 
desire on the part of my predecessors, as well as 
myself, to grant them the utmost indulgence, have 
hitherto prevented these claims from being urged in 
a manner demanded by strict justice. The time has 
arrived when they ought to be finally adjusted and 
liquidated, and efforts are now making for that pur- 
pose. 

It is proper to inform you that the government of 
Peru has in good faith paid the first two instalments 
of the indewnity of thirty thousand dollars each, and 
the greater portion of the interest due thereon, in ex- 
eculion of the convention between that government 
and the United Siates, the ratifications of which 
were exchanged at Lima on the thirty first of Octo- 
tobar, 1846. The attorney general of the United 
States, early in August last, completed the adjudica- 
tion of the claims under this convention, and made 
his report thereon, in pursuance of the act of the 
eighth of August, 1846. ‘T’ne sums to which the 
claimants are respectively entitled will be paid on 
demand at the treasury. 


I invite the early attention of Congress to the 
present condition of our citizens in China. Under 
our treaty with that power, American citizens are 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction, whether civil or 
criminal, of the Chinese government, and placed 
under that of our public functionaries in that coun- 
try. By these alone can our citizens be tried and 
punished for the commission of any crime; by these 
alone can questions be decided between them, involy- 
ing the rights of persons and property; and by these 
alone can contracts be enforced, into which they 
may have entered with the citizens or subjects. of 
foreign powers. The merchant vessels of the U. 
States lying in the waters of the five ports of China 
open to foreign commerce are under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of officers of their owa government,— 
Until congress snail estaslish competent tribunals to 
try and punish crimes, and to exercise jurisdiction 
in civil cases in China, American citizens there are 
subject to 00 law whatever. Crimes may be com- 
mitted with impunity, and debts may be contracted 
without any means to enforce their payment. lao- 
conveniences have already resulted from the omis- 
sion of congress to legislate upon the subject, aud 
still greater are apprehended. The British authori- 
ties in China have already complained that this go- 
veroment has not provided for the punishment of 
crimes, or the eaforcement of contracts against 
American citizens in that country, whilst their go- 
vernment has established tribunals by which an 
American citizen can recover dedts due from Bri- 
tish subjects. 

Accustomed as the Chinese are to summary jus- 





tice, they could not be made to ne Geka why 
criminals who are citizens of the United States 
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sheuld escape with impunity, in violation of treaty 
obligations, whilst fhe punishment of a Chinese, who 
had committed any crime against an American citi- 
zen, would be rigorously exacted. Indeed, the con- 
sequences might be fatal to American citizens in 
China, should a flagrant crime be committed by any 
one of them upon a Chinese, and should trial and 
punishment not follow according to the requisitions 
of the treaty.. This might. disturb, if not destroy, 
our friendly relations with that empire, and cause 
an interruption of our valuable commerce. 

Our treaties with the Sublime Porte, Tripoli, Tu- 

.ms, Morocco, and Muscat, also require the legisla- 
tion of @bngress to carry them into execution, though 
the necessity for immediate action may not be so 
urgent as in regard to China. 

e secretary of state has submitted an estimate 
to defray the expenses of opening diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Papal states. The interesting politi- 
cal events now in progress in these states, as well as 
a just regard to our commercial interests, have, in 
my opinion, rendered such a measure highly expe- 
dient. 

Estimates have also been submitted for the outfits 
and salaries of charges d’affairs to the republics of 
Bolivia, Guatemala, and Ecuador. The manifest 
importance of cultivating the most friendly relations 


has induced me to recommend appropriations neces- 
sary for the maintenance of these missions. 

} recommend to congress that an appropriation be 
made, to be paid to the Spanish government for the 
purpose of distribution among the claimants in ‘the 
Amistad case.” | entertain the conviction that this 
is due to Spain under the treaty of the twentieth of 
October, 1795; and, moreover, that, from the earnest 


Jong as it shal! remain unsettled, it will be a source 
of irritation and discord between the two countries, 
which may prove highly prejudicial to the interests 
of the United States. Good policy, no less than a 
faithful compliance with our treaty obligations, re- 
quires that the inconsiderable appropriation demand- 
ed should be made. 

A detailed statement of the condition of the finan- 
ees will be presented in the annual report of the 
secretary of the treasury. The imports for the last 
fiscal year, ending on the thirtieth of June, 1847, 
were of the value of one hundred and forty six 
million five hundred and forty five thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty eight dollars; of which the amount 
exported was eight million eleven thousand one 
hundred and fifty eight dollars, leaving one hundred 
and thirty eight million five hundred and thirty four 
thousand four hundred and eighty dollars in the 
country for domestic use. The value of the exports 
for the same period was one hundred and fifty eight 
million six hundred and forty eight thousand six 
hundred and twenty two dollars; of which one hun- 
dred. and fifty million six hundred and thirty seven 
thousand four hundred and sixty four dollars consist- 
ed of domestic productions, and eight milhon eleven 
thousand one hundred and filty eight dollars of fo- 
reign articles. 


The receipts into the treasury for the same periou 
amounted to twenty six million three hundred and 
forty 81x thousand seven hundred and ninety dollars 
and thirty seven cents, of which there was derived 
irom customs twenty tiree million seven hundred 
ana forty seven thousand eight hundred and sixty 
four dollars and sixty six cents; from sales of public 
lands, two million four hundred and ninety eight 
thousand three bundred and thirty five dollars and 
twenty cents; and from incidental and miscellaneous 
sources, one hundred thousand five hundred and 
seventy dollars and fifty one cents. The last fiscal 
year during which this amount was received em- 
braced five montt.s under the operation of the tariff 
act of 1842, and seven months during which the 
tariff act of 1846 was in force. During the five 
monthe under the uct of 1842, the amount received 
from customs was seven million eight hundred and 
forty twothousand three hundred and six dollars and 
ninety cents, and during the seven months under the 
act of 1846 the amount received was fifteen million 
nine hundred and five thousand five buudred and fifty 
seven dollars and seventy six cents. 

The nett revenue from customs during the year 
euding on the first of December, 1846, being the last 
year uncer the operation of the tariff act of 1842, 
was twenty two million nine hundred and seventy 
one thousand four hundred and three dollars and ten 
cents; and the nett revenue from customs during the 
year ending on the first of December, 1847, being 
the first year under the operation of the tariff act of 
1846, was about thirty one millivn five hundred 
thousand dollars; being an increase of revenue for 
the first year under the tariff act of 1846, or more 
than eight million five hundred thousand dollars over 
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The expenditures during the fiscal year ending on 
the thirtieth of June last, were fifty nine million 
four hundred and fifty one thousand one hundred 
and seventy seven dollars and sixty five cents; of 
which three million, five hundred and twenty two 
thousand and eighty two dollars and thirty seven 
cents was on account of payment of principal and 
interest of the public debt, including treasury notes 
redeemed and not funded. The expenditures, ex- 
clusive of payment of public debt, were fifty five 
million nine hundred and twenty nine thousani and 
ninety five dollars and twenty eight cents. 

It is estimated that the receipts into the treasury 
for the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of June, 
1848, including the balance in the treasury on the 
first of July last, will amount to forty twe million 
eight hundred and eighty six thousand five hundred 
and forty five dollars and eighty cents, of which 
thirty one million, it is estimated, will be derived 
from customs; three million five hundred thousand 
from the sale of the public lands; four hundred thou- 
sand from incidental sources; including sales made 
by the solicitor of the treasury; and six million two 
hundred and eighty five thousand two hundred and 
ninety four dollars and fifty five cents from loans al- 
ready authorized by law, which, together with the 
balance in the treasury on the first of July last, 
make the sum estimated. 


The expenditures for the same period, if peace 
with Mexico shall not be concluded, and the army 
shall be increased as is proposed, will amount, in- 
cluding the necessary payments on account of prin- 
cipal and interest of the public debt and treasury 
notes, to fifty eight million six hundred and fifteen 
thousand and sixty dollars and seven cents. 

On the first of the present month, the amount of 
the public debt actually incurred, including treasury 
notes, was forty five million six hundred and fifty 
nine thousand six hundred fifty nine dollars and for- 
ty cents. The public debt due on the fourth of 
March, 1845, including treasury notes, was seven- 
teen million seven hundred and eighty eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety nine dollars and sixty 
two cents; and consequently the addition made to the 
public debt since that time is twenty seven million 
eight hundred and seventy thousaud eight hundred 
and fifty nine dollars and seventy eight cents. 


Of the loan of twenty three millions, authorized 
by the act of the twenty eight of Januery, 1847, 
the sum of five millions was paid out to the public 
creditors, or exchanged at par for specie; the re- 
maining eighteen millions was offered for specie to 
the highest bidder not below par, by an advertise- 
ment issued by the secretary of the treasury, and 
published from the ninth of February until the tenth 
of April, 1847, when it was awarded to the several 
highest bidders, at premiums varying from one eighth 
of one per cent. to two per cent. above par. The 
premium has been paid into the treasury, and the 
sums awarded deposited in specie in the treasury as 
fast as it was required by the wants of the govern- 
ment. 


To meet the expenditures for the remainder of 
the present and for the next fiscal year, ending on 
the thirtieth of June, 1849, a further loan, in aid of 
the ordinary revenues of the government will be ne- 
cessary. Retaining a sufficient surplus in the trea- 
sury, the loan required for the remainder of the 
present fiscal year will be about eighteen million five 
hundred thousand dollars. If the duty on tea and 
coffee be imposed, and the graduation of the price 
of the public lands shall be made at an early period 
of your session, as recommended, the loan for the 
present fiscal year may be reduced to seventeen mil- 
lions of dollars. The loan may be further reduced 
by whatever amount of expenditures can be saved by 
military contributions collected in Mexico. The 
most vigorous measures for the augmentation of these 
contributions have been directed, and a very consi- 
derable sum is expected from that source. Its 
amount cannot, however, be calculated with any 
certainty. It is recommended that the loan to be 
made be authorized upon the same terms, and for the 
same time, as that which was authorized under the 
provisions of the act of the 28th of January, 1847. 

Should the war with Mexico be continued until 
the thirtieth of June, 1849, it is estimated that a 
further loan of twenty million five hundred thousand 
dollars will be required for the fiscal year ending on 
that day, in case no duty be imposed on tea and cof- 
fee, and the public lands be not reduced and gradu- 
ated in price, and no military contributions shall be 
collected in Mexico. If the duty on tea and coffee 
be imposed, and the lands be reduced and graduated 





that of the last year under the tariff of 1842. 


seventeen millions of dollars, and will be subject to 
be still further reduced by the amount of the 

ry contributions which may be collected in Mexico 
It is not proposed, however, at present, to ask oo), 
gress for authority to negotiate this loan for the next 
year, as it is hoped that the loan asked for the re 
mainder of the present fiscal year, aided by mijjt, 
contributions which may be collected in Mexico, p, 
be sufficient. If, contrary to my expectation, ther, 
should be a necessity for it, the fact will be comm, 
nicated to congress in time for their action during the 
present session. In no event will a sum eXCeeding 
six millions of dollars of this amount be needeg be. 
fore the meeting of the session of congress in py, 
cember, 1848. 

The act of the thirtieth of July, 1846, “reducing 
the duties on imports,” has been in force since thy 
first of December last; and I am gratified to stat, 
that all the beneficial effects which were anticipate 
from its operation have been fully realized. 7), 
public revenue derived from customs during the yea, 
on the first of December, 1847, exceeds by mon 
than eight millions of dollars the amount receive; 
in the preceding year under the operation of the ag 
of 1842, which was superseded and repealed by jt 
Its effects are visible in the great and almost unex. 
ampled prosperity which prevails in every branch of 
business. 

While the repeal of the prohibitory and restric. 
tive duties of the act of 1842, and the substitutig, 
in their place of reasonable revenue rates levied 
articles imported according to their actual value, ha 
increased the revenue and augmented our forcin 
trade, all the great interests of the country have bee 
advanced and promoted. 

The great and important interests of agriculture, 
which had been not only too much neglected, but 
actually taxed under the protective policy for the 
benefit of other interests, have been relieved of the 
burdens which that policy imposed upon them; and 
our farmers and planters, under a more just and |i 
beral commercial policy, are finding new and prob 
table markets abroad for their augmented products 

Our commerce is rapidly increasing, and is e 
tending more widely the circle of international er 
changes. Great as has been the increase of our im 
ports during the past year, our exports of domestic 
products sold in foreign markets have been stil gree 
ter. 

Our navigating interest is eminently prosperous 
The number of vessels built in the United States ha 
been greater than during any preceding period d 
equal length. Large profits have been derived y 
those who have constructed as well as by those who 
have navigated them. Should the ratio of increas 
in the number of our merchant vessels be progres 
ive, and be as great for the future as during the pal 
year, the time is not distant when our tonnage al 
commercial marine will be larger than that of a) 
other nation in the world. 


Whilst the interests of agriculture, of commertt, 
and of navigation have been enlarged and invigo™ 
ted, it is highly gratifying to observe that our mi 
ufacturers pre also ina prosperous condition. Now 
of the ruinous effects upon this interest, which , 
apprehended by some, as the result of the eye 
of the revenue systein established by the act ol o 
have been experienced. Qn the contrary, the ae 
of manufactories, and the amount of capital rie 
in them, is steadily and rapidly increasiug _ 
gratifying proofs that American enterprise al : 
employed in this branch of domestic industry, al 
no other advantages than those fairly and gree 
accruing from a just system of revenue we 
abundantly able to meet successfully all compe 
from abioad, and.still derive fair and rewuvel 
profits vill 

While capital invested in manufactures 18)" | 
adequate and fair profiis under the new sme 
wages of labor, whether employed in manula . 
agriculture, .commerce, or navigation, a a 
augmented. The toiling millions, whose war f 
furnishes the supply of food and raiment, a0 is 
necessaries and comforts of life, are receiving . 
wages, and more steady and permanent one 
than in apy other country, or at any previou 
of our own history. + inl 

So successful have been all branches of jini 
try, that a foreign war, which generally ¢! 
the resources of a nation, has in no essen' yea 
retarded our onward progress, or checked ou 

rosperity. ' 
‘ With a gratifying evidences of prosper 
of the successiul operation of the revenue 2” 
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| itshall remain unchanged. {t is hoped that the 
ies of impost duties which it established may be 
0 Ned as the permanent policy of the country, 
A that the great interests affected by it may not 
eC in be subject to be injuriously disturbed, as they 
ae heretofore been, by frequent and sometimes 
es. 
mer ie pee ose of increasing the revenue, and 
without changlug Or modifying the rates imposed by 
the act of 1846 on the dutiable articles embraced by 
is provisions, I again recom mene to your favorable 
; * Pideraton the expediency of levying a revenue 
duly on tea and coffee. The policy which exempled 
these articles from duty during peace, and when the 
revenue is to be derived from them was not needed, 
ceases to exist when the country is engaged in war, 
and requires the use of all its advisable resources.— 
jt isa tax which would be so generally diffused 
among the people, that it would be felt oppressively 
by none, and be complained of by none. Itis be- 
jieved that there are not, In the list of imported arti: 
cles, any which are more properly the subject of war 
duties than tea aud coffee. 

It is estimated that three millions of dollars would 
be derived annually by a moderate duly imposed on 
these articles. ; we 

Should congress avail itself of this additionalsouree 
of revenue, not only would the amount of the public 
joan rendered necessary by the war with Mexico be 
dimivished to that extent, but the public credit, and 
the public confidence in the ability and determination 
of the government to meet all engagements promptly, 
would be more firmly established, and the reduced 
amount of the loan which it may be necessary to ne- 
gotiate, could probably de obtained at cheaper rates. 

Congress, 18, therefore, called upon to determine 
whether it is wiser to impose the war duties recom - 
mended, or, by omitting to doso, increase the public 
debt annually three millions of dollars so long as 
loans shall be required to prosecute the war, and 
afterwards provide, in some other form, to pay 
the semi annual interest upyn it, and ullimately to 
extinguish the principal. If, in addition to these 
duties, congress should graduate and reduce the price 
of such of the public lands as experience has proved 
will not command the price placed upon them by the 
government, an additional annual ineome to the 
treasury of between half a million anda million of 
dollars, it is estimated, would ve derived from this 
source. Should both measures receive the sanction 
‘of congress, the annual amount of public debt ue- 
cessary lo be contracted during the continuance of 
the war, would be reduced neav four millions of 
dollars. The duties recommended to be levied on 
tea and colfee, it 1s proposed shall be limited in their 
duration to the end of the war, and until the public 
debt rendered necessary to be contracted by it shall 
be discharged. ‘The amount of the public debt to be 
contracted should be limited to the lowest practicable 
tum, and should be extinguished as early after the 
ponclusion of the war as the means of the treasury 
will permit. 


With this view, it is recommended that, as soon as 
the war spall be over, all the surplus in the treasury, 
not needed for other indispensable objects. shail 
onstitule a sinking fund, and be applied to the pur. 
hase of the funded debt, and that authority be con- 
erred by law ior that purpose. 

The act of the sixth of August, 1846, “to establish 
a warehousing system,’ has been in operation more 
han a year, and has proved to be an important aux- 
lary to the tariff act of 1846, In augwenting the 
evenue, and extending the commerce of the country. 

hilst it has tended to enlarge cowwerce, it has 
been beuificial to our manufactures, by diminishing 
orced sales at auction of foreign goods at low prices, 
MOraise the duties to be advanced on (hem; and by 
hecking fluctuations in the market. The systems 
although sanctioned by the experience of uther coun- 
tries, was enlirely new in the United States, and i, 
Usceplible of improvement in some of its provisions. 
be secretary of the treasury, upon whom was de- 
olved large discretionary powers in carrying this 
heasure jnto effect, has collected, and is now colla- 
ing, the practical results of the system in other 
countries, where it has long been established, and 
nil report at an early period of your session, such 
urther regulations Suggested by the investigation as 
ny tender it stull more effective and beneficial. 

y the act to “provide for the better organization 
bf the treasury, and for collecting, safe keeping, and 
t'sbursement of the public revenue,” all banks were 
“iscOntinued as fiscal agents of the guvernment, and 
© paper currency issued by them was no longer per- 
milled to be received in payment of public dues. 

: © constitutional treasury created by this act 
nt into operation on the first of Januaryjlast. Under 
,.. Jstem established vy it, the public moneys have 
%y collected, safely kept, and disbursed by the di- 

ageucy of officers of the government in gold and 


























silver, and transfers of large amounts have been 
made from points of collection to points of disburse- 
ment. without loss to the treasury, or injury or in- 
ocnvenience to the trade of the country. 

While the fiscal operations of the government have 
been conducted with regularity and ease, under this 
system, it has had a salutary effect in checking and 
preventing an undue inflation of the paper currency 
issued by the banks which exist under state charters. 
Requiring, as it dues, all duties to the government to | 
be paid in gold and silver, its effect is to restrain ex 
cessive issues of bank paper by the banks dispropor- 
tioned to the specie in their vaults, for the reason 
that they are at all times liable to be called on by 
the holders of their notes for their redemption, in 
order to obtain specie for the payment of duties and 
other public dues. The bavks, therefore, must keep 
their business within prudent li wits, and he always 
in a condition to meet such calls, or run the hazard | 
of being compelled to suspend specie payments, and 
be thereby discredited. The amount of specie im- 
ported into the United States during the last fiscal 
year was twenty four million one hundred and twenty 
one thousand two hundred and eighty nine dollars; 
of which there was retained in the country twenty 
two million two hundred and seventy six thousand 
one hundred and seventy dollars. Had the former 
financial system prevailed, and the public moneys 
been placed on deposite in banks, nearly the whole 
of this amount would have gone into their vaults, 
not to be thrown into circulation by them, but to be 
withheld from the hands of the people as a currency, 
and made the basis of new and onerous issues of bank 
paper. A large proportion of the specie imported 
has been paid into the treasury for public dues; and 
after having been, to a great extent, recoined at the 
miut, has been paid out to the public creditors, and 
gone into circulation as a currency among the people. 
The amount of gold and silver coin now in circula- 
tion in the country is larger than at any former pe- 
riod. 


The financial system established by the constitu 
tional treasury has been, thus far, emitentiy success 
ful in its operations; and | recommend an adherence 
to all ity essential provisions; and especially to that 
vital provision which wholly separates the govern— 
ment trom all connexion with banks, and excludes 
bank paper trom all revenue receipts. 

In some of the details, not involving its general 
principles, the system is defective, and will require 
modification. ‘their defects, and such amendments 
as are deemed i..portant, were set forth in the last 
anpual report of the secretary of the treasury. These 
amendments are again recommended to theearly and 
favorable cousideration of congress. 

During the past year, the coinage at the mint and 
its branches has exceeded twenty millions of dollars. 
This has consisted chiefly in converting the coins of 
foreign countries into American coin. 

The largest amount of foreign coin imported has 
been received at New York; and ifa branch mint 
were established at that city, all the foreign coin 
received at that port could at once be converted into 
our own coin, with the expense, risk, aud delay of 
transporting it to the mint for that purpose, and the 
amount recoined would be much larger. 

Experience has proved that fereign coin, and es- 
pecially foreign goid coin, will not circulate exten- 
sively as a currency among the peeple. The im- 
portant measure of extending our specie circulation, 
both of gold and silver, and of diffusing it among the 
people, can only be effected by converting such for- 
eign com into American coin. I| repeat the recom. 
wendation contained in my last aunual message sor 
the establishment of a branch of the mint of the U. 
Siates at the city of N. Y. 

All the public lands which have been surveyed and 
were ready for market have been proclaimed for 
sale during the past year. The quantity offered and 
to be offered for sale, onder proclamatious issued 
since the first of Jaauary last, amounts to mine 
million ove hundred and thirty eight thousand 
five hundred thirty one acres. The prosperity of 
the western states and territories in which these Jands 
lie will be advanced by their speedy sale. By witb- 
holding them from market, their growth and increase 
of population would ve retarded, while thousands of 
ourenterprising and meritorious frontier population 
would be deprived of the opportunity of securing 
freeholds for themselvesuand their fawilies. But in 
addition to the general considerations which rendered 
the early sale of these lands proper, it was a leading 
object at this Lime to derive as large a sum as possible 
from this source, and thus diminish, by that amount, 
the public loan rendered necessary by the existence 
of a foreign war. 

it is estimated that not less than ten millions of 
acres of the public lancs will be surveyed and beina 


pe to be proclaimed for sale during the year 
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In my last annual messaze I presented the reason 8 

which, in my judgment, rendered it proper to grad- 
uate and reduce the price of such of the public lands 
as have remained unsold for long periods after they 
had been offered for sale at public auction: 
_ Many millions of acres of public lands lying with- 
in the limits of several western states have been 
offered in the market, und been subject to sale at 
private entry for more than twenty years, and large 
quantities for more than thirty years, at the lowest 
price prescribed by the existing laws, and it has been 
found that they will not command that price. They 
must remain unsold and uncultivated for an indefinite 
period, unless the price demanded for them by the 
government shall be reduced. No satisfactory rea- 
son is perceived why they should be longer veld at 
rates above their real value. At the present period 
an additional reason exists for adopting tie measures 
recommended. When the country is engaged in a 
foreign war, and we must necessarily resort to loans, 
it weuld seem to be the dictate of wisdom that we 
should avail ourselves of all our resources, and thus 
limit the amount of the public intebtedness to the 
lowest possible sum. 


[ recommend that the existing laws on the subject 
of pre-emption rights be amended and modified so 
as to operate prospectively, and to embrace all who 
may settle upon the public lands and make improve- 
ments upon them before they are surveyed as well 
as aflerwards, in all cases where such settlements 
may be made after the Indian title shall have beer 
extinguished. 


If the right of pre-emption be thus extended, it 
willembrace a large and meritorious class of our 
citizens. It will increase the number of small free- 
holders upon our borders, who will be enabled 
thereby to educate their children and otherwise im 
prove their condition, while they will be found at 
all times, as they have ever proved themselves to 
Le, in the hour of danger to their country, among 
our hardiest and best volunteer soldiers, ever ready 
to tender their services in -ases of emergency, and 
among the last to leave the field as long as an enemy 
remains to be encountered. Such a policy will also 
impress these patriotic pioneer emigrants with deep- 
er feelings of gratitude for the parental care of their 
government, when they find their deepest interest se- 
cured to them by the permanent law- of the land, 
and that they are no longer in danger of losing their 
homes and hard-earned improvements by being 
brought into competition with a more wealthy class 
of purchasers at the land sales. 


The attention of congress was invited, at their 
last and the preceding session, to the importance of 
estabilshing a territorial government over our pos- 
sessions in Oregon; aud it is to be regretted that 
there was no legislation ou that subject. Our citi- 
zens who iuhabil that distrat region of country are 
still Ileft without the protection of our laws, or any 
regularly organized government. Before the ques- 
tion of limits and boundaries of the territory of Ore- 
gon was definitely settled, from the necessity of their 
condition, the inhabitants had established a tempo- 
rary government of their own. Besides the want of 
legal authority for continuing such a government, it 
is wholly inadequate tu protect thew in their rights 
of person and property, or to secure tv thew the 
enjoyment of the privileges of other citizens, to 
which they are entitied under the constitution of the 
United States. ‘They should have the right of suf. 


| frage, be represented in a territotial legisiature, anc 


by a delegate in congress; and possess all the right 
and privileges which citizens of olber portions o 
the territories of the United States have heretofor 
enjoyed, or may now enjuy. 

Our judicial system, revenue laws, laws regulat 
ing trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, a... 
the protection of our laws generally, should ve ex 
tended over them. 


In addition to the inhabitants in that territory wh:. 
had previously emigrated to at, large uumbers of ou 
citizens have followed them during the present year 
and it is not doubled that during the next and subse- 
quent years their numbers will be greatly increased 

Congress, at ils last session, established post route: 


j leading to Oregon, and between different pots 


within that territory, and authorized the estabdlish- 
ment ol post offices at “Astoria and such other pla- 
ces on the coast of the Pacific, within the territory 
of the United States, as the public interest may re- 
quire.” Post offices have accordingly veen estad- 
lished, deputy postmasiers appointed, and provisiva 
made for the transportation of tie mails. 

The preservation of peace with the Indian tribes 
residing west of the Rocky mountains will render it 
proper that authority should be given by law ior the 
appointment of an adequate number of indian agenis 
to reside among them. 

1 recommend that a surveyor general’s olfice be 
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established in that territory, and that the public lands 
be surveyed and brought into market at an early pe- 
riod. 

I recommend also, that grants, upon liberal terms, 
of limited qualities of the public lands be made to al! 
citizens of the United States who have emigrated, or 
may hereafter within a prescribed period emigrate, 
to Oregon, and settle upon them. These hardy and 
adventurous, citizens who have encountered the dan- 
gers and privations of a long and toilsome journey, 
and have at length found an abiding place for them- 
selves and their families upon the utmost verge of 
our western limits, should be secured in the homes 
which they have improved by their labor. 

1 refer you to the accompanying report of the se- 
cretary of war for a detailed account of the opera- 
tions of the various branches of the public service 
connected with the department under his charge.— 
The duties devolving on this department have been 
unusually onerous and responsible during the past 
year, and have been discharged with ability and suc- 
cess. 

Pacific relations continue to exist with the various 
Indian tribes, and most of them manifest a strong 
friendship for the United States. Some depredations 
were committed during the past year upon our trains 
transporting supplies for the army, on the road be 
tween the western border of Missouri and Santa Fe. 
These depredations, which are supposed to have 
been committed by bands from the region of New 
Mexico, bave been arrested by the presence of a mi- 
litary force, ordered out for that purpose. Some 
outrages have been perpetrated by a portion of the 
northwestern bands upon the weaker and compara- 
tively defenceless neighboring tribes. Prompt mea- 
sures were taken to prevent such occurrences in fu- 
ture. 

Between one and two thousand Indians, belonging 
to several tribes have been removed during the yeac 
from the east of the Mississippi to the country ailot- 
ted to them west of that river, as their permanent 
home; and arrangements have been made for others 
to follow. 

Since the treaty of 1846 with the Cherokees, the 
feuds among them appear to have subsided, and they 
have become more united and contented than they 
have been for many years past. ‘The commission- 
ers, appointed in pursuance of the act of June 27th, 
1846, to settle claims arising under the treaty ol 
1835-36 with that tribe, have executed their duties; 
acd afler a patient investigation, and a full and fair 
examination of all the cases brought before them, 
closed their labors in the month of July last. This 
is the fourth board of commissioners which has been 
organized under this treaty. Ample opportunity has 

been afforded to all those interested to bring for- 
ward their claims. No doubt is entertained that im- 
partial justice has been done by the late board, and 
that all vaiid claims embraced by the trealy have 
been copsidered and allowed. This result, and the 
tinal selticment to be made with this trive, under the 
treaty of 1846, which will be compieted and laid be- 
fore you vuring your session, will adjust all ques- 
tions of controversy between them and the United 
States, and produce a siate of relations with them 
siunple, well defined, aud satistuctory. 
Uncer the discretionary authority conferred by 
the act of the ihird of March last, the anouilies due 





In the guif of Mexico, and in the Pacific, the offi 

cers and men of our squadrons have displayed dis. 
tinguished gallantry and performed valuable servic- 
es. In the early stages of the war with Mexico, her 
ports on both coasts were blockaded, and more re- 
cently many of them have heen captured and held 
by the navy. When acting in co operation with the 
Jand forees, the naval officers and men have perform- 
ed gallant and distinguished services on land as well 
as on water. and deserve the high commendation of 
the country. 

While other maritime powers are adding to their 
navies large numbers of war steamers, i! was a wise 
policy on our part to make similar additions to our 
navy. The four war steamers authorized by the 
act of the 3d March, 1847, are in course of construc- 
tion. 

In addition to the four war steamers authorized 
by this act, the secretary of the navy has, in pursu- 
ance of its provisions, entered into contracts for the 
construction of five steamers, to be employed in the 
transportation of the United States mail “from New 
York to New Orleans, touching at Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, and Havana, and from Havana to Chagres;” 
for three steamers to be employed in lke manner 
from Panama to Oregon, ‘so as to connect with the 
mail from Havana to Cnagres across the isthmus;” 
and for five steamers to be employed in like manner 
from New York to Liverpool. These steamers will 
be the property of the contractors, but are to be 
built ‘‘under the superintendence and direction of a 
naval constructor in the employ of the navy depart. 
ment, and to be so constructed as to render them 
convertible at the least possible expense into war 
steamers of the first class.” 

A prescribed number of naval officers, as well as 
a post office agent, are to be on board of them, and 
authority is reserved to the navy department at ail 
times to “exercise control over said steamships,” 
and “‘to have the right” “*to take them for the ex- 
clusive use and service of the United States” ‘*upon 
making proper compensation to the contractors 
therefor.” 

Whilst these steamships will be employed in trans- 
porting the mails of the United States coastwise, and 
to foreign countries, upon an annual compensation 
to be paid to the owners, they will be always ready, 
upon an emergency requiring it, to be converted in- 
to war steamers; and the right reserved to take them 
for public use, will add greatly to the efficiency and 
strength of this description of our naval force. To 
the steamers thus authorized under contracts made 
by the secretary of the navy, should be added five 
other steamers authorized under contracts made in 
pursuance of law by the postmaster general, making 
an addition, in the whole, of eighteen war steamers, 
subject to be taken for public use. As further con- 
tracts for the transportation of the mail to fureiga 
countries may be authorized by congress, this num- 
ber may be enlarged immediately. 


The enlightened policy sy which a rapid commu- 
nication with the various distant parts of the globe, 
is established, by means of American built sea 
steamers, would find an ample reward in the in- 
crease of our commerce, and in making our country 
aud ils resuurces more favorably known abroad; but 
the national advaplage is still greater, of baving our 
naval officers made tamiliar with steam navigation; 





io the various tribes bave been paid during the pre- 
sent year lo the beads of iamiiies instead o! their 
chiels, or such persons as they might designate, as 
required by the laws previously existing. ‘This mode 
oi paywent bes given general satisfaction to the 
great body of the dndivus. Justice bas been done to 
‘hem, abd they are grateful to the governwent tur 
in. A iew chiels aud interested persons may object 
to this mode of payment, but it is believed to be the 
only mode of pre-enttug fraud and imposition from 
being practised upon the great body of co.umon Indi- 
aus, cOnstiluiuug a wajotsty of all (he trives. 
luis graulying to perceive that a oumber of the 
tribes bave secentiy waniiested an iucreased inter- 
est i the establishment of schools among them, and 
are wabing rapio advances ip agriculiure—some ol 
them producing a sufficient quaniity of lood for their 
support, and ib some cases a surplus lo dispose vi to 
their neighbors. ‘bbe comiorts by which \bose who 
bave received even a very limiuled education, and 
have engaged in agriculture are surrounded, tend 
gradually \o draw off their jess civilized brethren 
irom the precarious means vt subsistence by the 
chase, to habits of iabor aud civilization. 
‘he accompanyiug report of the secretary of the 
navy presents a salisiactory and gralilying account 
of the new condition aud operations of the naval ser- 
vice during the past year. Our commerce has been 
ursued with increased activity, and with salety and 
With success, in every quarter of the glube under the 
protection of our flag, which the savy has caused to 


and of having the privilege of taking the ships ai- 
ready equipped ior immediate service at a moment’s 
notice, and will be cheaply purchased by the com- 
peusation to be paid forthe transportation of the 
mail in ‘hem, over and above the postages received. 

A just national pride, no less than our Commercial 
interests, would seem ‘to favor the policy of aug- 
menticg the nuaber of this descriptivun of vessels,— 
‘They can be built in our country cheaper and in 
greater numbers than ip any other in the world. 

1 refer you to the accompanying report of the 
postmaster general fora detailed and satisfactory 
account of the condition and operations ol that de- 
partment during the past year. It is gratifying to 
hind thal, within sv shorta period after the reduc- 
lion ip the rates of postuge, aud notwithstanding the 
great increase of mail service, the revenue received 
ior the year will be sufficient to defray all the ex 
penses, and that no further aid will be required from 
the treasury to that purpose. 

The first of the American mail steamers authoriz- 
ed by the act of the third of March, 1345, was com. 
pleted and entered upon the service on the first of 
June last, and is now on her third voyage to Bre. 
men and other intermediate points. ‘The other ves- 
sels authorized under the provisions of that act are 
in course of construction, and will be put upon the 
live as soon as Completed. Contracts have aiso been 
wade for the transportation of the mail in a steamer 
irom Charleston to Havana. 


ers, bound to Bremen, at Southampton, in 
of June last, the British post office directed the eo| 


A reciprocal and satisfactory postal arrangement 








authorities of Bremen, and no difficulty is , 
fended in making similar arrangements vite 
other powers with which we may have communin 
tions by mail steamers, except with Great Britain 
On the arrival of the first of the American neg 


the Month 
lection of discriminating postages on all letters 4 


other matter, which she took out to Great Britaj 
or which went into the British post office on thei 
way to France and other parts of E 4 


urope. 


fect of the order of the British post office iy ef. 


to sub. 


ject all letters and other matter transported 5 
American steamers to double postage. one Dosta 

having been previously paid on them to the United 
States, while letters transported in British Steamer 
are subject to pay but a single postage. 4 
sure was adopted with the avowed object of proteg. 
ing the British line of steamers now running bg. 
tween Boston and Liverpool, and if permitted t, 
continue, must speedily put an end to the transpor. 
tation of all letters and other matter by American 
steamers, and give to British steamers a Monopol 
of the business. A just and fair reciprocity is qj 


This Mea. 


that we desire, and on this we must insist. By oy; 
laws, no such discrimination is made against British 
steamers bringing letters into our ports, but all le. 


ters arriving in the United States are subject to th 


same rate of postage, whether brought in British or 
American vessels. I refer you to the report of the 
postmaster ganeral for a full statement of the facts 
of the case, and of the steps taker by him to corre; 
this inequality. He has exerted all the power cop. 
ferred upon him by the existing laws. 


The minister of the United States at London has 
brought the subject to the attention of the British 
government, and is now engaged in negotiations for 
the purpose of adjusting reciprocal postal arrange. 
ments, which shall be equally just to both countries, 
Should he fail in concluding such arrangements, and 
should Great Britain insist on enforcing the unequal 
and unjust measures she has adopted, it wil! become 
necessary to confer additional powers on the post 
master general, in order to enable him to meet the 
emergency, and to put our own steamers on an equal 
footing with British steamers engaged in transport 
ing the mail between the two countries; and | re. 
commend thal such powers be conferred. 
In view of the existing state of our country, | trust 
it may not be inappropriate, in closing this commu 
nication, to call to mind the words of wisdom and 
admonition of the first and most illustrious of ay 
predecessors, in his farewell address to his country: 
men. 
That greatest and best of men, who served bis 
country so long, and loved it sv much, foresaw, will 
“serious concern,” the danger of the Union “d 
characterizing parties by geographical discrimi 
tions—Northern and Southern, Atlantic and Weslern- 
whence designing men may euveavor to excile a be 
lief that there is a real difference of local interesl 
aud views,” and warned his countrymen against It 
So deep and solemn was his conviction of the im 
portance of the Union and of preserving harmot) 
vetween its different parts, that he declared (o bi 
country men in that address, ‘it 1s of infinite mowell 
thal you should properly estimate the immense vallt 
of your nativval Union to your collective and inl 
vidual happiness, anu you should cherish a cordith 
habitual, aod immovavle attachment to il; accusioa" 
ing yourselves to thiuk aud to speak of it asa pal 
diuua to your political safety and prosperity; walel 
ing for U8 preservation wilh jealous anxiety; dit 
counlepancing whatever may suggest even a susp! 
cio. that it can iw any event be abandoned; avd 
dignantly frowning upon the first dawning of ere 
allewpt to alienate any portion of our country fre 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which 0 
link together the various parts.” 
After the lapse of half a century, these ada 
tions of Washington fall upon us with all the! 
oi truth. It is difficult to estimate the “mam 
value” of our giorious Union uf confederate! 1% 
lo which we are so much indebted for our gf" 
population aud wealth, aod tor all that couslll 
us a gieat and a happy nation. How uniup™ 
are all our differences of opinion upua miter! 
tions of public policy, compared with ius preset 
lion; anu how scrupulously should we avoid ai 
lating ropics which may tend to distract 80 ‘ 
us into contending parties, separated by gern 
cal lines, whereby it may be weakeued 0 ° 
gered. let 
Jovoking the blessings of the Almighty Ru 
the uuiverese upou your deliberations, it will 
highest duty, no less than my sincere pleasuts 
co-operate with you in all measures which oy | 
to promote the honor and enduring welfare 1 ‘ 
common couuiry, JAMES K. PO 
































bas been made by the postmaster general with the 





be respected in (he most distant seas. 


WasHineton, December, 1847. 
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NILES NATIONAL REGISTER—DEC. 11, 1847—ALRERT GALLATIN. 





<DDRESS OF ALBERT GALLATIN, 
A To THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


On the subject of the War with Mexico. 





1.—THE LAW OF NATIONS. 

It seems certain that Mexico must ultimately sub- 
mit to such terms of peace as the United States shall 
dictate. A heterogeneous population of seven mil- 
jions, with very limited resources and no credit; 


- gistracted by internal dissensions and by the ambition 


of its chiefs; a prey by turns to anarchy and to mili- 
tary usurpers; Occupying among the nations of the 
civilized world, either physically or mentally, whe- 
ther in political education, social state, or any other 
respect, but an inferior position, cannot contend suc- 
geesfully with an energetic, intelligent, enlightened, 
gnd united nation of twenty Millions, possessed of 
unlimited resources and credit, and enjoying all the 
benefits of a regular, strong, and free government.— 
All this was anticipated; but the extraordinary suc- 
cesses of the Americans have exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations. All the advanced posts of 
the enemy (New Mexico, California, the line of the 
lower Rio del Norte, and all the seaports which it 
was deemed necessary to occupy) have been subdued. 
Anda small force, apparently incompetent to the 
object, has penetrated near three hundred miles into 
the interior, and is now in quiet possession of the far 
famed metropolis of the Mexican dominions. The 
superior skill and talents of our distinguished gene- 
rais and the unparalleled bravery of our troops have 
surmounted all obstacles. By whomsoever com- 
manded on either side, however strong the positions 
and fortifications of the Mexicans, and with a tre- 
mendous numerical superiority, there has not been a 
single engagement in which they have not been com- 

letely defeated. The most remarkable and unex- 

cted feature of that warfare is, that volunteers, 
wholly undisciplined in every sense of the word, have 
vied in devotecness and bravery with the regular 
forces, and have preved themselves in every instance 
superior in the open field to the best regular forces 
of Mexico. These forces are now annihilated or dis- 
persed; and the Mexicans are reduced to a petty 
warfare of guerrillas, which, however annoying, can- 
not be productive of any important results. 

It is true that these splendid suecesses have been 
purchased at a price far exceeding their value. It is 
true that neither the glory of these military deeds, 
nor the ultimate utility of our conquests, can com- 
pensate the lamentable loss of the many thousand 
valuable lives sucrificed in the field, or the still 
greater number who have met with an obscure death, 
or been disabled by disease and fatigue. It is true 
that their relatives, their parents, their wives and 
children, find no consolation for the misery inflicted 
upon them in the still greater losses experienced by 
the Mexicans. But if, disregarding private calami- 
ties and all the evils of a general nature, the neces. 
Bary consequences of this war, we revert solely to the 
relative position of the two countries, the impotence of 
the Mexicans and their total inability to continue the 
war, wilh any appearance of success are still manifest. 

The question then occurs: What are the terms 
Which the U. States have a right to impose on Mexi- 
co? All agree that it must be an “honorable peace;” 
but the true meaning of this word must in the first 
place be ascertained. 

The wotion that any thing can be truly honorable 
Which js contrary to justice, will, as an abstract pro- 
position, be repudiated by every citizen of the United 
Stales. Wili any one dare to assert thal a peace 
can be honorable which dues vot conform with justice? 

There 18 nu difficulty in discovering the principles 
by which the relations between civilized and cliria- 
Wan nations should be regulated, aud the reciprocal 
duties which they owe to each other. ‘These princi- 
ples, these duties, have long since been proclaimed; 
and the true Jaw of vations is nothing else than the 
Conlormity to the sublime precepts of the gospel mo- 
Falily; precepts equally applicavle to the relations 

6. Cen Mav anu wan, and lo Lhe jntercourse beiween 
Wallon aud wation. ‘Thou shalt love thy .eighbor as 
thysell.” “Love your enemies.” “As you would 
that men should du to you, do ye also to them like- 
Wise.” ‘The sanctity of these commands is acknuw- 
ledged, without a single exceptiun, by every denomi- 
bauion of christians, or of men professing to be such. 

he skeptical philosopher admits and admires the 
Precept. ‘lo this holy rule we should ivflexibly ad- 
here when dictating the terms of peace. ‘I'he Uniied 
States, though they Lave the power, bave no right to 
MMpose terms incousisient wilh justice. {i would be 
&shamelul dereliction of principie, on the part of 
thuse who were averse to the anuexation of Texas, 
. Countenance any altempt to claim au acquisition ol 
€rritory, or other ad Vantage, on accounl of the suc- 

Cess of our arms, 
Ul ID Judging the acts of our government, it must 

Admitted that statesmen think a conformity to 


these usages which constitute the law of nations, not 
as it should be, but as it is practically, sufficient to 
justify their conduct. And by that inferior standard 
those acts and our duties in relation to Mexico will 
be tested. 

I] —INDEMNITIES TO CITIZENS OF THE U. STATES. 

The United States had, and continue to have, an 
indubitable right to demand a full indemnity for any 
wrongs inflicted on our citizens by the government 
of Mexico, in violation of treaties or of the acknow- 
ledged laws of nations. The negotiations for satisfy- 
ing those just demands had been interrupted by the 
annexation of Texas. When an attempt was subse- 
quently made to renew them, it was therefore just 
and proper that both subjects should be discussed at 
the same time; and it is now absolutely necessary 
that those just claims should be fully provided for in 
any treaty of peace that may be concluded, and that 
the payment should be secured against any possible 
contingency. I take it for granted that no claims 
have been or shal! be sustained by our government 
but such as are founded on treaties or the acknow- 
ledged law of nations. 

Whenever a nation becomes involved in war, the 
manifestoes and every other public act issued for 
the purpose of justifying its conduct, always embrace 
every ground of complaint which can possibly be 
alleged. But, admitting that the refusal to satisfy 
the claims for indemnity of our citizens might have 
been a just cause of war, it is most certain that those 
claims were not the cause of that in which we are 
now involved. 

lt may be proper, in the first place, to observe that 
the refusal of doing justice, in cases of this kind, or 
the long delays in providing for them, have not gene- 
rally produced actual war. Almost always long- 
protracted negotiations have been alone resorted tu. 
This has been strikingly the case with the United 
Stetes. The claims of Great Britain for British 
debts, secured by the treaty of 1783, were not settled 
and paid till the year 1803; and it was only subse- 
quent to that year that the claims of the United 
States, for depredations committed in 1793, were 
satisfied. The very plain question of slaves carried 
away by the British forces in 1815, in open violation 
of the treaty of 1814, was not settled and the indem- 
nity paid till the year 1826. The claims against 
France for depredations committed in the years 
1806 to 1813 were not settied and paid for till the year 
1834. In all those cases peace was preserved by pa- 
tience and forbearance. 

With respect to the Mexican indemnities, the sub- 
ject had been laid more than once before congress, 
not without suggestions that strong measures should 
be resorted to. But congress, in whom alone is vest- 
ed the power of declaring war, uniformly declined 
doing it. 

A convention was entered into on the llth day of 
April, 1839, between the United States and Mexico, 
by virtue of which a joint commission was appointed 
for the examination and settlement of those claims. 
The powers of the commissioners terminated, accord- 
ing to the convention, in February, 1842. ‘The total 
amount of the American claims, presented to the 
commission, amounted to $6,291,605. Of these, 
$2,026,140 were allowed by the cou mission; a further 
sui of $928,628 were allowed by the commissioners 
of the U. States, rejected by the Mexican commis- 
sioners, and left undeciied by the umpire, and claims 
amounting to $3,336 837 had net been examined. 

A new convention, dated January 30, 1843, granted 
to the Mexicans a further delay for the payment of 
the clams which had been a.mitted, by virtue of 
which the interest due to the claimants was made 
payable on the 30th of April, 1846, and the principal 
of the awards, and the interest accruing thereun, 
was stipulated to be paid in five years, in twenty 
equal instalments every three months. The claim- 
ants received the interest due on the 30ih of April, 
1343, and the three instalments. ‘The agent of the 
United States having, under peculiar circumstan- 
ces, given a receipt lor the instalments due in April 
and July, 1844, before they had been actually paid 
by Mexico, the payment has been assumed by the 
United States and discharged to tbe claimanis. 

A thud convention was concluded at Mexico oun 
the 2U.b of November, 1843, by the pileniputeatiaries 
of the two governments, by which provision was 
made for ascertaining and paying the claims ou 
which no finel decision had been made. In January, 
1844, this convention was ratified by the senate of the 
United States, with two amendments, which were 
relerred lo the government of Mexico, but respect- 
ing which no answer has ever been made. On the 
12ih of April, 1844, a trea:y was conciuded by the 
president with ‘l'exas, for the annexation of that 
republic to the United States. This treaty, though 
not ratified by the senate, placed the two cuuntrics 
in @ bew position, and arrested for a while all ne- 





gotiations. Lt was only on the Ist of March, 1845, that 
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congress passed a joint resolution for the annexation 

It appears most clearly that the United States are 
justly entitled to a full indemnity for the injuries 
done to their citizens; that, before the annexation of 
Texas, there was every prospect of securing that 
indemnity; and that those injuries, even if they had 
been a just cause of war, were in no shape what- 
ever the cause of that in which we are now involved. 

Are the United States justly entitled to indemnity 
for any other cause? This question cannot be other- 
wise solved than by an inquiry into the facts, and 
ascertaining by whom, and how, the war was pro- 
voked. 

1ll.--ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

At the time when the annexation of Texas took 
place, Texas had been recognised as an independent 
power, both by the United States and by several of 
the principal European powers; but its independence 
had not been recognised by Mexico. Nothing can be 
more clear and undeniable than that, whenever two 
nations are at war, if a third power shall enter into 
a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
either of the belligerents, and if such treaty is not 
contingent, and is to take effect immediately and 
pending the war, such a-treaty is a declaration of 
war against the other party. The causes of the war 
between the two belligerents do not alter the fact.— 
Supposing that the third party, the interfering pow- 
er, should have concluded the treaty of alliance with 
that belligerent, who was clearly engaged in a most 
just war, the treaty would not be the less a declara- 
tion of war against the other belligerent. 

If Great Britain and France were at war, and the 
United States were to enter into such a treaty with 
either, can there be the slightest doubt that this 
would be aetual war against the other party; that it 
would be considered as such, and that it must have 
been intended for that purpose? If, at this moment, 
either France or England were to make such a treaty 
with Mexico, thereby binding themselves to defend 
and protect it with all their forces against any other 
power whatever, would not the United States instan- 
taneously view such a treaty as a declaration of war, 
and act accordingly? 


But the annexation of Texas by the United States 
was even more than a treaty of uffensive and defen- 
sive alliance. Jt embraced all the conditions and all 
the duties growing out of the alliance; and it imposed 
them forever. From the moment when Texas had 
been annexed, the United States became bound to 
protect and defend her, so far as her legitimate boun- 
daries extended, against any invasion or attack on the 
part of Mexico; and they bave unilurmy acted ac- 
cordingly. 

There is no impartial publicist who will not ac- 
knowledge the indubitable truth of these positions. — 
lt appears to me impossible that they should be seri- 
ously denied by a single person. 

jt appears that Mexico was al that time disposed 
to acknowledge the independence of Texas, but on 
the express condition that it should nut be annexed 
to the United States; and it has Deen suggested that 
this was done under the influence of some European 
powers. Whether this last assertion be true or not 
is not known to me. But the conditiwn was remark: 
able and offensive. 

Under an apprehension that Texas might de tempt- 
ed tu accept the terms proposed, the goverament of 
the United States may have deemed it expedient to 
defeat the plan, by offering that annexation which 
bad been formerly declined, when the goverament of 
‘Texas was anxious for it. 

lt may be admitted that, whether independent or 
annexed to the United States, Texas «ust be a slave- 
holding state so long as slavery shall continue to ex. 
istin North America. Its whole popuiation, with 
hardly any exception, consisted of citizens of the 
United States. Both tor that reason and on account 
of its geographical position, it was wiuch more patu- 
ral that Texas should be a member of the United 
Siates than of the Mexican eoulederation. Viewed 
purely as a question Of expeuieucy, the annexation 
wight be considered as beneficial to both parties.— 
But expediency is not justice. Mexico and I'exas 
had a perfect right to adjust their differences and 
make peace ob any lerms they might deem proper.— 
The anxiety to prevent this resuil indicated uw previ- 
ous disposition uilimately to occupy J'exas: and when 
the annexation Was accowplisiicd; when it Was seen 
that the United Siates had appropriated to themseives 
ali the advantages resulting irom ihe American set- 
Uemenis in Texas, aud frow their subsequent insur- 
rection, the purily of the motives of our goverowens 
became Open to suspicion. 

Setimg asive the jusiice of the proceeding, it is 
true that it bad been avticipated by those who took 
an active part im the annexation that the weakness 
of Mexico would compel it to yield, or at least in- 
cuce ber not to resurt ty an aciual war. Tunis was 
verified by the fact;and bad government remained 
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in the hands with whom the plan originated, war 
might probabiy have been avoided. But, when no 
longer in power, they could nesther regulate the im 
pulse they bad given nor control the reckless spirits 
they had evoked. 

Mexico, sensible of her ,weakness, declined war. 
and only resorted to a suspension of diplomatic inter- 
course; but a profound sense of the mjury inflicted by 
the United States has ever since rankled in their 
minds. It wili be found, through ali their diplomatic 
correspondence, through all their manifestoes, that 
the Mexicans, even to this day. perpetually recur to 
this never-furgotten offensive measure. And, on the 
other hand, the subsequent administration of our 
KOVeroiment seems to have altogether forgotten this 
primary act of injustice, and in their negotiations to 
have acted as if this was only an accomplished fact, 
and had been a matter of course. 

1V.—NEGOTIATIONS AND WAR. 

In September, 1845, the president of the United 
States directed their cousul in Mexico to ascertain 
from the Mexican government whether it would re- 
ceive au envoy irom the United States, entrusted with 
full power to ajust all the questions in dispute be- 
tween the two go-ernments. 

The answer of Mr. De la Pena y Peva, minister 
of the foreign relations of Mexico, was; * That, al- 
though the Mexican nation was deeply injured by the 
United Siates, through the acts committed by them in 
the departineut of Texas, which belongs to his nation, 
his government was disposed to receive the commis- 
sioner oi the United States who might come to the 
capital, with full powers from his government to 
seitie the present dispute in a peaceful, reasonable, 
and honorable wanner;” thus giving a new proof that, 
even ip tue midst of its injuries and of its firm deci- 
sion lo exact adequate reparation for them, the gov- 
ernment of Mexico does not reply with contumely to 
the measures of reason and peace, to which it was 
invited by ils adversary. 

The Mexican minister at the same time intimated 
that the previous recall of the whole naval force of 
the United States, then lying in sight of the port of 
Vera Cruz, was indispensable; aud this was accord- 
ingly done by our government. 

But it is essential to observe that whilst Mr. Black 
had, according to his instructions, inquired whether 
the Mexican government would receive an envoy 
trom the United States with full power to adjust ali 
the questions in dispute between the two yovern- 
ments, the Mexicav minister had answered that his 
goverpment was disposed to receive the commissioner 
of the United States who might come with full pow- 
ers to settle the present dispute in a peacelul, reason- 
able, and honorable manner. 

Mr. Slidell was, in November following, appoint- 
ed envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoteatiary 
of the United States-of America near the government 
of the Mexican republic, and he arrived in Mexico 
on the sixth of December. 

Mr. Herrera, the president of Mexico, was un- 
doubtedly disposed to setile the Gisputes between the 
two countries; but, taking advantage of the irritation 
of the mass of the peupie, his political opponenis 
were allempling to overset him for baving made, as 
they said, unworthy concessions. The arrival of Mr. 
Shideli disiurbed hin extremely; andi Mr. Pena y Pe- 
na declared to Me. Black that his appearance i the 
cupilal al this lime might prove destructive to the 
government, and thus deteat the whole allair. Under 
these circumstances, Gen. Herrera complained with- 
vul any foundation, that Mr. Slidell had come sooner 
than bad Veen understood; he resorted to several Iri- 
volous objections agaist the tenor uf lis powers; and 
he intimated that the difficulties respecting Texas 
must be adjusied belure any oler subject of discus- 
sion stivuulu be taken into cunsideration. 

Butthe ain question was, whether Mexico should 
receive Mr. Siidell in the character of envoy extra- 
ordinary aud minister plenipuleniiary, to resive Ww 
the republic. [it was insisied by the Mexican gov- 
erument that it had only agreed lo receive a cuin- 
missioner tu treat ov the questions which had arisen 
from the events in ‘Texas, and thal until this was 
done the suspended diplomatic intercourse could not 
be restored, aiid a residing minister pleuipolentiary 
be adalited. 


Why our government shculd have insisted that the 
inteuded negotiaon Should be carried on by a resid- 
Ing envoy exiraurdinary and micisier plenipotentiary 
is ulloget.er unintelligible. lhe questions at issue 
might have been discussed and seitied us easily, ful- 
jy, and satisfactorily by commissioners appointed 
for that special purpose, us by residing ministers or 
envoys. itis well known that, whenever diplomatic 
relations have been superseded by war, treaties ol 
peace are always negvtiated by commussioners ap- 
pointed tor thal special purpose, who are personally 
amply protected by the law of nations, but who are 
pever received as resident aiinisters ll after the 








peace has restored the ordinary diplomatic inter- 
course. Thus the treaty of peace of 1783, between 
France and England, was negotiated and concluded 
at Paris by British commissioners, whom it would 
have deemed absurd to admit as resident envoys or 

inisters before peace had been made. ’ 

The onlg distinction which can possibly be made 
between the two cases is, that there was not as yet 
actual war between Mexico and the United States. 
But the annexation of Texas was no ordinary occur- 
rence. it was a most clear act of unprovoked ag- 
gression; a deep and most offensive injury; in fact, a 
declaration of war, 1f Mexico had accepted it as 
such. In leu of this, that country had only resorted 
to a suspension of the ordinary diplomatic relations. 
It would seem as if our government had considered 
this as an act of unparalleled audacity; which Mexico 
must be compelled to retract before any negotiations 
for the arrangement of existing difficulties could take 
place; as an insult to the government and to the na- 
tion, which must compel it to assertits just rights and 
to avenge its injured honor. 

General Herrera was not mistaken in his anticipa- 
tions. His government was overset in the latter end 
of the month of December, 1845, and fell into the 
hands of those who had denounced bin for having 
listened to overtures of an arrangement of the diffi- 
culties between the two nations. 

When Mexico felt its inability to contend with the 
United States, and, instead of considering the annex- 
ation of Texas to be, as it really was, tantamount to 
a declaration of war, Ouly suspended the ordinary 
diplomatic relations between the two countries, its 
government, if directed by wise counsels, and not 
impeded by popular irritauion, should at once, since 
it had already agreed to recognise the independence 
of Texas, have entered into a negotiation with the 
United States. At that time there would have been 
no intrinsic difficulty in making a final arrangement, 
founded on an unconditional recognition of the inde- 
pendence of ‘Texas, within its legimate boundaries. 
Popular feeling and the ambition of contending mili- 
tary leaders, prevented that peaceable terminatien of 
those unfortunate dissensions. 

Yet, when Mexico refused to receive Mr. Slidell] 
as an envoy extraordinary and miuister plenipotenti- 
ary, the United States should have remembered that 
we had been the aggressors, that we had committed 
an act acknowledged, as well by the practical law of 
nations as by common sense and common justice, to 
be tantamount to a declaration of war, and they 
should have waited with patience tiil the feelings 
excited by our own conduct had subsided. 


Gen. Taylor had been instructed by the war de- 
partment, as early as May 28, 1845, to cause the 
forces under his command to be put in a position 
where they might most promptly and efficiently act 
in defence of ‘Texas, in the event thal it should be- 
come necessary or proper to ewploy them for that 
purpose. By subsequent instructions, and after the 
people of Texas had accepted the proposition of an- 
nexation, he wa3 directed to select and occupy a 
position adapted to repel invasion, as near the boun- 
dary line, tue Rio Grande, as prudence would dictate; 
and that, with this view, a part of his forces at least 
should be west of the river Nueces. [t was certainly 
the duty of the president to protect Texas aguinst 
invasion from the moment it had been anuexed to the 
United States; and as that republic was. in actual 
possession of Corpus Christi, which was the position 
selected by Gen. Taylor, there was nothing, in the 
position he had taken, indicative of any danger of 
actual hostilities. 

But our government seems to have considered the 
refusal, on the part of Mexico, to receive Mr. Siidell 
as a resident envoy of the Unitec States, as necessa- 
rily leading to war. ‘The secretary of state, in his 
letter to bir. Slidell of January 28, 1846, says: 

“Should the Mexican government finally refuse to 
receive you, the cup of forbearance will then have 
been exhausted. Nothing can remain but to take the 
redress of the injuries to our citizens and the ipsults 
to our government into our own hands.” 

And again: 

“Should the Mexican government finally refuse 
lo receive you, then demand pas-poris from the pro. 
per authority and return to the United States. It wall 
then become the duty of the president to submit the 
whole csse to cungress, and cali upon the vation to 
assert iis just rights and avenge its injured honor.” 

With ihe same object in view, the secretary of war 
did by bis letter dated January 13, 1844, instruct Gen. 
Taylor-— 

“To advance and occupy, with the troops under 
his command, positions ov or near the east bank of 
the Rio del Norie. * * * * = M(t is presumed 
Point Isabeli will de considered by you an eligible 
position. ‘This point, or some one near it, and points 
opposite Matamoros and Mier, and in the vicinity 
oi Loredo, are suggested for your eousideration.— 











ee 








* * * * Should you attempt to ex 
ight which the United States have, in common ,; 
Mexico, to the free navigation of this river, jt aoe 
sible that Mexico would interpose resistance. 
will not attempt to enforce this right without furthe 
instructions. * * * * IJtis not designed, jp ‘ 
present relations with Mexico, that you should Ftd 
her as an enemy; but, should she assume that charan 
ter by a dec!aration of war, or any open act of i 
tility towards us, you will not act merely on the re 
fensive, if your relative means enable you to do oth 
erwise. 

The administration was therefore of opinion j} t 
this military occupation of the territory in QUeatig 
was not an act of hostility towards Mexico, or rat 
ing her as an enemy. Now, I do aver, without eas 
of contradiction, that whenever a territory claimed 
by two powers is and has veen for a len, th of time 
in the possession of one of them, if the others should 
invade and take possession of it by a military forge 
such an act is an open act of hostility according to 
the acknowledged and practical Jaw of nations |, 
this case the law of nations only recognises a ¢lea, 
and positive fact. 

The sequel is well known. General Taylor, wy), 
his troops, ieft Corpus Christi, March 8th to Jj, 
1846, and entered the desert which separates that 
piace from the vicinity of the Dei Norte. On the 
2ist he was encamped three miles south of the Ap. 
royo, or Little Colorado, having by the route he took 
marched one hundred and thirty-five miles, and being 
nearly north of Matamoros, about 30 miles distant.— 
He bad un the 19th meta party of irregular Mexican 
cavalry, who informed him that they had peremptory 
orders, if he passed the river, to fire upon his troops, 
and that it would be consiiered a declaration of war, 
The river was, however, crossed without a single 
shot having been fired. 

In a proclamation issued on the 12th, Gen. Mejia, 
who commanded the forces of the department of I. 
maulipas, asserts that the limits of Texas are certain 
and recognised, and never had extended beyond 
the river Nueces; that the cabinet of the United 
States coveted the regions on the left bank of the Riv 
Bravo, and that the American army was now advance 
ing to take possession of a large part of Tamaulipas, 
On the 24th of March Gen. Taylor reached a point 
on the rvute from Matamoros to Point Isabel, eigh. 
teen miles from the former and ten from the latier 
place, where a deputation sent him a formal! protest 
of the prefect of the northern district of the depart 
ment of Tamaulipas, declaring, in behalf of the citi- 
zens of the district, that they never will consent to 
Separate themselves {rom the Mexican republic, aad 
to unite themselves with the United States. 

On the 12th of April the Mexican General Ampu- 
dia required General Taylor to break up his camp 
within twenty-four hours, and lo retire to the other 
bank of the Nueces river, and notified him that, if he 
insisted on remaining upon the soil of the department 
of Tamaulipas, it would clearly result that arms 
alone must decide the question, iu which case he de 
clared that tue Mexicans would accept the war 
which they had been provoked. . 

On the 24th of April General Arista arrived i 
Matamoros, and on the same day informed General 
Taylor that he considered hostilities commenced, and 
would prosecute them. On the same day a party o 
sixiy-three American dragoons, who had been seni 
sume distance up the Jelt bank of the river, became 
eugaged with a very Jacge furce of the enemy, and 
after a short engagement, in which about sixteen 
were killed or wounded, were sarrounded and cour 
pelled to surreuder. These iacis »ere laid belore 
congress by the president in his message of the 1) 
vi May. 


V¥.—THE CLAIM OF TEXAS TO THE RIO DEL NORTE 
AS ITS BOUNDARY EXAMINED. 

From what precedes it appears that the govert: 
ment of the Unied States considered the reiusal 
Mexico to receive a resident envoy or juinister as 4 
sufficient cause for war, avd the Rio del Norte % 
the legimate boundary of ‘Texas. The first opiniol 
is now of no importauee; but the question of Dour 
dary, which was ‘he immediate cause of hostilities, 
has to this day been the greatest mmpediment | + 
restoratiun of peace. 1 feel satisfied that il '! 
was settled there would be no insuperavie difficult 
in arranging other pretensions. m 

Tue United States claim no other portion of | 
Mexican dominions, unless it ve by right of conquetl 
The tract of country between the Rio Nueces ” 
the del Norte is the only one which has been are 
ed by both parties as respectively belong!ng yee 
to Texas orto Mexico. As regards every 8 
part of the Mexican possessions, the United ae 
never had claimed any portion of it. The yoo 
of acquiring avy portion of it otherwise thao OF 
compact, freely consented to by Mexico, ® , 
evident. Itis im every respect most imporlue 
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tes to the only territory claimed by both nations 
my yuded. It is the main question at issue. 
: The Republic of Texas did, by an act of Dec., 
declare the Rio del Norte io be its boundary. 
It will not be seriously contended that a nation has.a 
‘ht, by @ law of its own, to determine what is or 
by j] be the boundary between it and another 
uotry. The act was nothing more than the ex- 
aa ssion of the wishes or pretensions of the govern- 
et Its only practical] effect was, that, emanat 
from its congress or legislative body, it made it 
a erative on the executiye not to conclude any 
oa with Mexico unless that boundary was agreed 
to. As regards right, the act of Texas is a perfect 
nullity. We want the arguments and documents by 
which the claim is sustained. : 

On a first view the pretension is truly startling.— 
There is no exception: the Rio Norte from its source, 
to its mouth, 18 declared to be the rightful boundary 
of Texas. That river has its source within the de- 
artment, province, or state of New Mexico, 
traverses through its whole length from north to 
south, dividing it into two unequal parts. The lar- 
gest and most populous, including Santa Fe, the 
capital, lies on the east bank of the river, and is there 
fore embraced within the claim of Texas. Now 
this province of New Mexico was first visited and 
occupied by the Spaniards under Vasquez Coronado, 
in the years 1540 to 1542. It was at that time vo- 
juntarily evacuated, subsequently revisited, and 
some settlements made about the year 1583; finally 
conquered in 1595 by the Spaniards, under the com- 
mand of Onate. An insurrection of the Indians 
drove away the Spanards in the year 1650. They 
re-entered it the ensuing year, and afler a long re- 
sistance re-conquered it. This was an interna! con. 
flict with the aborigines; but, as related to foreign 

wers, the sovereignty of the Spaniards over the 
territory was never called in question; and it was, 
in express terms, made the western boundary of 
Louisiana in the royal charter of the French go- 
veroment. 


The conquest of the province by Onate took place 
five-and-twenty years prior to the landing of the 
Pilgrims in New England, and twelve years before 
any permanent settlement tia! been made in North 
America, on the shores of the Atlantic, by either 
Kogland, France, Holland, Sweden, or any other 
power, but thatin Florida by Spain herself. 

[have in vain sought for any document, emanat- 
ing from the Republic or state of Texas, for the 
purpose of sustaining its claim either to New Mexi- 
co or to the country bordering on the lower portion 
ofthe del Norte. ‘The only official paper within my 
reach, in which the claim of Texas is sustained are 
the president’s messages of May 11 and December 
3, 1846; and these refer only to the country border- 
ing on the lower part of the del Norte. The por- 
tion of the message of May 11, 1846, relating to 
that subject, is as follows: 

“\vieantime Texas, by the final action of our con- 
gress, has become an integral part uf our Union.— 
The congress of Texas, by its act of December 19, 
1836, had declared the Rio de! Norte to be the boun- 
dary of that republic. Its jurisdiction had been 
extended and exercised beyond the Nueces. The 
country beyond that river and the Del Norte had 
been represented in ihe congress and in the conven- 
lion of Texas; had thus taken part in the act of an- 
nexation itseli; and is now included within one of 
our congressional districts. Our own congress had, 
moreover, with great unanimity, by the act approv- 
ed December 31, 1845, recognised the country be- 
yond the Nueces as a part of our territory, by in- 
cluding it within our own revenue system; and a 
revenue officer, to reside within that district, has 
been appointed, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate. It became, therefore, of urgent ne- 
Cessily lo provide for the defence of that portion of 
our country. Accordingly, on the 13th of January 
nub instructions were issued to the geueral in com- 

Of these troo 
Del Norte, Opa to occupy the left bank of the 

“The movement of the troops to the Del Norte 
hy mace by the commanding general,, under posi- 
os lustructions to abstain from all aggressive acts 
fos Mexico or Mexican citizens, and to regard 
te relations between that republic and the United 
: ales as peaceful, unless she should declare war or 
pmmit acts of hostility indicative of a state of war. 
® Was specially directed to protect private proper- 
y in Fespect individual rights.” 

M.A... annual message of December 8, 1846, the 
State = States that Texas, as ceded to the United 
= on y France in 1803, has been always claimed 
is one west to the Rio Grande; that this fact 
dura ee by declarations of our government 
tration “ar. Jefferson's and Mr. Monroe’s adminis- 

n§; and that the Texas which was ceded to 





the country claimed by the state of Texas between 
the Nueces ard the Rio Grande. - 

He then repeats the acts of Texas with reference 
to her boundaries, stating that— 

“During the period of more than nine years, 
which intervened between the adoption of her con. 
stitution and her annexation as one of the states of 
our union, Texas asserted and exercised many acts 
of sovereignty and jurisdiction over the territory 
and inhabitants west of the Nueces—such as organ- 
izing and defining limits of counties extending to 
the Rio Grande, establishing courts of justice, and 
extending her judicial system over the territory; 
establishing also a custom-house, post offices, a 
land office, &c.” 

The president designates by the name of Texas 
the cession of Louisiana by France to the U. States; 
and he again calls the territory ceded to Spain by 
the Florida treaty of 1819 the Texas. He intimates 
that the claim of the United States to the territory 
between the Sabine and the Rio Norte was derived 
from the boundaries of Texas, and that, by claiming 
as far west as this river, the United States did re- 
cognise that it was the boundary of the Texas. | 
really do not understand what is meant by this as- 
sertion. 

The United States claimed the Rio Norte as be- 
ing the legitimate boundary of Louisiana, and not of 
Texas. Neither they nor France had ever been in 
possession of the country beyond the Sabine. Spain 
had always held possession, and had divided the 
territory into provinces as she pleased. One of 
these was called Texas, and its boundaries had been 
designated and altered at her will. With these the 
United States had no concern. If their claim could 
be sustained, it must be by proving that Louisiana 
extended the right thus far. ‘This had no connexion 
with the boundaries which Spain might have assign- 
ed to her province of Texas. These mignt have 
extended beyond the Rio del Norte, or have been 
east of the Rio Nueces. There is not the slightest 
connexion between the legimate boundaries of Loui- 
siana and those of the Spanish province of Texas. 
The presumed identity is mere supposition. 

It is not necessary to discuss the soundness of the 
pretensions to the Rio Norte, asserted by Mr. Jefferg 
son and Mr. Monroe, since they were yielded in ex- 
change for Florida, and some other objects, by the 
treaty of 1819—a treaty extremely popular at the 
time, and the execution of which was pressed with 
great zeal and perseverance. 

Whenever ultimately ceded to Mexico, that Re- 
public fixed its boundaries as it thought proper. 
Texas and Coahuila were declared to form a state, 
and the Rto Nueces was made the boundary of 
‘Texas. When Texas declared itself independent, 
it was the insurrection of only part of a state, for 
Coahuila remained united to Mexico; but the Rio 
Nueces was the boundary between the department 
of Texas and the state of Tamaulipas. The whole 
contested territory lies within the limits of TTamauli- 
pas, which never was,under the Mexican govern- 
ment, connected in any shape with Texas. 

The question now under consideration is only that 
between the United States and Mexico, and in that 
view of the subject it is quite immaterial whether 
the acts of the United States emanated from con- 
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sional districts. 

Now the actual jurisdiction beyond the Nueces 
never extended further than the adjacent settlement 
of San Patricie, consisting of about twenty families, 
Mhat s yall district, though beyond the Nueces, was 
contiguous to, and in the actual possession of Texas. 
On this account it might be rightfully included 


within the limits which we were bound to protect 
against Mexican invasion. 


But what was the country between this small set- 
tlement of San Patricio, or between Corpus Christi 
and the Rio del Norte, over which it might be sup- 
posed, from the message, that the jurisdiction of 
Texas had been extended, so as be included within 
one of our congressional districts? Here, again Tex. 
as had erected that small settlement into a county, 
called San Patricio, and declared that this county 
extended to the Riv del Norte. This, like all other 
declaratory acts of the same kind, was only an as- 
sertion, not affecting the question of right. The State 
of Texas might, with equal propriety, have eclared 
that their boundary extended to the Sierra Madre or 
to the Pacific. The true question of right to any 
territory beyond the Mexican limits of the depart- 
ment of Texas depends on the facts: By whom was 
the territory in question actually inhabited and oc- 
cupied? and had the inhabitants united with Texas ia 
the insurrection against Mexico? 

The whole country between the settlement of San 
Patricio and Corpus Christi, till with a few miles of 
the del Norte, is a perfect desert, one hundred and 
sixty miles wide by the route pursued by Geueral 
Taylor, as stated by himself, and near one hundred 
and twenty miles in a straight line. 

The only settled part of it is along the left bank 
of the del Norte, and but a few miles in breadth.— 
This belt was settled, inbadited, and occupied ex- 
clusively by Mexicans. it included the town of 
Loredo; and Mexico had a custom house at Brasos 

north of the mouth of the river. [ill occupied by 
the American arms it had ever been, and was at the 
time when invaded by Gen. faylor, a part of the 
department of Tamaulipas, and subject to the juris- 
diction of the prefect of the northern district of that 
department. 

In the course of the war between Mexico and 
Texas, incursions had been occasionaily made by 
each party into the territories of the other. A Mex. 
ican officer had once or twice obtained temporary 
occupation of San Antonio, within the limits of 
Texas; and the Texans had on one occasion taken 
Loredo itself, and more than once had carried their 
arms, not only to the left bank of the del Norte. but 
even beyond that river. In both cases the aggressive 
parties had been repulsed and expelled. The last 
Texan expedition of that kind took place in Decem- 
ber, 1842, and terminated in their defeat at Mier. 

That the country adjacent to the left bank of the 
river was exclusively io the possession of tue Mex. 
icans, was well known to our government. 

When Gen. Taylor marched to the dei Norte he 
issued an order, (No. 30,) translated into Spanish 
ordering all under his command to cbserve with tie 
most scrupulous respect ihe rights of all the inhabi- 
tants who might be found tn peaceiul prosecution of 
their respective occupations, as well on the left as 





gress or from the executive. No act of either re- 
cognising the country beyond the Nueces as a part 
of the territory of the United States, can be alleged 
against Mexico as a proof of their right to the 
country thus claimed. Any such act is only an as- 
sertion, a declaration, but not an argument sustain- 
ing the right. It is, however, proper to observe 
here that the port of delivery westof the Nueces, 
erected by the act of congress ‘‘to establish a col- 
lection district in the state of Texas,” was at Corpus 
Christi, a place which was in the actual possession 
of that state. 


It must also be premised that in the joint resolu- 
tion for the annexation of Texas, the question of the 
boundary between it and Mexico was expressly re- 
served as one which should be settled by treaty be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 

The only arguments in the president’s message, 
which sustain the right of Texas to territory beyond 
the Nueces, ure contained in those passages in which 
it is asserted that the jurisdiction of Texas had been 
extended and exercised beyond the Nueces: that the 
country between that river and the del Norte had 
been represented in the congress and convention of 
Texas, bad taken part in the annexation of itself, 
and was now included within one of our congres- 
sional districts. 

But it is not stated in the president’s message how 
far beyond the Nueces the jurisdiction of Texas had 
been extended, nor what part of the country be- 
tween that river and the del Norte had been repre- 





on the right side of the Rio Grande. Nv interfer- 
ence, he adds, will be allowed with the civil rights 
or religious privileges of the inhabitants. 

In June, 1845, Gen. Taylor had been directed to 
select and occupy, on or near the Rio Grande del 
Norte, such a site as would be best adapted to repel 
invasion and to protect our western border. But, on 
the 8th of July following, the secretary of war (Mr. 
Marcy) addressed the following letter to him: 

“This department is informed that Mexico has 
some military establishments on the east side of the 
Rio Grande, which are, and for some time have 
been, in the actual occupancy of her troops. In car- 
rying out the instructions heretofore received you 
will be careful to avoid any acts of aggression un- 
less an actual state of war should exist. The Mex- 
ican forces at the posts in their possession, and which 
have been so, will not be disturbed as Jong as the 
relations of peace between the United States aad 
Mexico continues.” 

On the 30th July, 1845, the secretar : 
dressed Gen. Taylor as iollows: Se aarti 

“You are expected to occupy, protect, and defend 
the territory of Texas, to the extent that it has been 
occupied by the people of Texas. The Rio Grande 
is claimed to be the boundary between the two coun- 
tries; and up to this boundary you are to extend your 
protection, only excepting any posts on the eastern 
side thereof which are in the actual occupancy of 
Mexican forces, or Mexican settlements over which 
the republic of Texas did not exercise jurisdiction 
at the period of annexation, or shortly before that 





sented In the congress and conveution of Texas; 


event, It is expected, in selecting the establishment 
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for your troops, you will approach as near the boun- 
dary line, the Rio Grande, as prudence will dictate. 
With this view, the president desires that your posi- 
tion, for a part of your forces at least, should be 
weet of the river Nueces.” 

The Mexican settlements, thus excepted, are not 
those over which Texas did not claim jurisdiction, 
but those on the east bank of the Rio Grande over 
which Texas did not exercise jurisdiction at the pe- 
riod mentioned. The president had no authority to 
give up the territory claimed by Texas; but it is 
clear that at that time, when war was not contem 
plated, the administration was of opimon that, till 
the question was definitively settled, the occupancy 
by the Mexicans of the territory adjacent to the left 
bank of the dei Norte ought not. to be disturbed.— 
Neither the subsequent refusal by Mexico to receive 
a residing envoy nor the succes3es of the American 
arms have affected the question of right. The claim 
of Texas, whether to New Mexico or to the lower 
portion of the Rio Norte, was identically the same; 
2s invalid and groundless in one case as in the other. 
Why a distinction has been made by the executive 
has not been stated. The fact is, that he has esta- 
blished a temporary government for New Mexico, 
as a country conquered, and without any regard to 
the claim of Texas; while, on the other hand, he has 
permitted that state to extend its jurisdiction over 
the country lying on the left bank of the del Norte, 
which, like New Mexico, had been conquered by the 
arms of the United States. Nota shadow of proof 
has been adduced to sustain the pretensions of Texas 
to that district; and justice imperiously requires that 
it should, by the treaty of peace, be restored to 
Mexico. 


It so happens that the boundary which may be 
traced in conformity with this principle, is a natural 
one, and that, as a measure of expediency, none 
more eligible could have been devised. A desert of 
one hundred and twenty miles separates the most 
southwesterly Texan settlements of Corpus Christi 
and San Patricio from those of the Mexicans on the 
left bank of the del Norte, than which no boundary 
could be devised better calculated to prevent colli 
sions hereafter between the two nations. It will be 
sufficient for that purpose to draw a nominal line 
through the desert, leaving all the waters that empty 
into the Rio Norte to Mexico, and all those that 
empty into the Rio Nueces to Texas, together with 
such other provisions respecting fortifications and 
military posts as may be necessary for the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

The line of the Rio Norte is one from which Mex- 
ico would be perpetually threatened, and from which 
their adjacent town on the eastern bank may be 
bomberded. Such an intolerable nuisance would 
perpetuate most hostile feelings. With such a nar- 
row river as the Rio dei Norte, and with a joint 
right of navigation, repeaied coilisions would be un- 
avoidable. 

Among these, when there was nothing but a for- 
dable river to cross, slaves would perpetually escape 
from Texas; and wheres would be the remedy? Are 
the United States prepared to impose by a treaty on 
Mexico, where si. very is unknown, the obligation tu 
surrender fugitive slaves? 

Mexico is greatly the weaker power, and requires 
a boundary which will give her as much security as 
is procticable. If is not required, either for the pre 
servation Ol peace Or ior any other legitimate pur- 
pose, that the United States should occupy a threat- 
enwg position. It cannot be rationally supposed 
that Mexico will ever make an aggressive war 
against them; and even in such a case the desert 
would protect them against an invasion. If a war 
should ever aguin take piace between the two coun- 
tries, the overwhelming superiority of the navy of 
the United States will enable them to carry on thei 
operations wherever they piease. They would with- 
in a month reoccupy the jett bank of the Rio Norte, 
and within a short time effect a landing, and carry 
the war to avy quarter they pleased. 

Must the war be still prosecuted for an object of 
no intrinsic value, lo which the United States bh.ve 
no jegitimate right, which justice requies to them 
to yield, and which even expediency does not re- 
quire? 

Vi — RECAPITULATION, 

It is an indisp table tact th t ihe annexation of 

Texas, then al war with Mexico, was tautamouut to 


a deciaraliug Of War, and that the comparative | 


weakness of Mexico aigne preveuted its government 
from considerimg it as such. 

Under these circumstances, it was evidently the 
duty of the United Ststes to use every means to 


soothe and copcniate the Mexicans, and to wait with | long time contended, and still do contend. They 
patience for ap Unconditions) recognition of the in-| were, and you suill are, the supreme sovereigns, 


cepenuence of Jexas, till the teelings excited by 
uul aggression hed subsided. 


|t bas Leen shown thal aiter Mexico bad resorted, 





as a substitute for war, to the harmless suspension of 
the ordinary diplomatic intercourse, the attempt to 
make it retract that measure, before any negotia- 
tions for the restoration of harmony between the 
two countries could be entered into, was neither 
countenanced by the acknowledged law of nations, 
nor necessary for any useful purpose, nor consistent 
with a proper and just sense of the relative position 
in which the aggressive measures of the U. States 
had placed the two countries. But that the refusal 
of Mexico to submit to that additional contumel 
should have been considered as an insult to the U. 
States betrays the pride of power rather than a just 
sense what is due tu the true dignity and honor of 
this nation. 

It has been demonstrated that the republic of Tex- 
as had nota shadow of right to the territory adja- 
cent to the left bank of the lower portion of the Rio 
Norte; that, though she claimed, she never had ac- 
tually exercised jurisdiction over any portion of it; 
that the Mexicans were sole inhabitants, and in ac- 
tual possession of that district; that therefore its 
forcible occupation by the army of the U. States 
was, according to the acknowledged Jaw of nations, 
as well as in fact, an act of open hostility and war; 
that the resistance of the Mexicans to that invasion 
was legitimate; and that therefore the war was un- 
provoked by them, and commenced by the United 
States. 

lf any doubt should remain of the correctness of 
these statements, let thom be tested by the divine 
and undeniable precept. ‘Do unto others as you 
would be done by.” 

if at this moment France was to contract a treaty 
of defensive and offensive alliance with Mexico, a 
treaty taking effect immediately, and pending the 
war between the United States and Mexico, and 
binding herself to defend it with all her forces 
against any and every other power, would not the 
United States at once consider such a treaty as a 
declaration of war against them? 

It, in lieu of declaring war against Great Britain 
in the year 1812, the United States had only suspend. 
ed the ordinary diplomatic relations between the two 
countries, and Great Britain had declared that she 
would not enter into any negotiation for the settle- 
ment of all the subjects of difference between the 
two countries, unless the United States should, as a 
preliminary condition, restore those relations, would 
not this have been considered as a most insolent de- 
mund, and to which the United States never would 
submit? 

If the United States were, and had been for more 
than a century, in possession of a tract of country, 
exclusively inhabited and governed by them, disturb. 
ed only by the occasional forays of an enemy, would 
they not consider the forcible military invasion and 
occupation of such a district by a third power as 








open and unprovoked war commenced against them? 
Aud could their resistance to the invasion render 
them liable to the i.»putation of having themselves 
| commenced the war? 

| Yet it would seem as if the splendid and almost 
| romantic success of the American arins had, for a 
while, made the people of the United States deaf to 
any other consideration than an enthusiastic and ex- 
clusive Jove of glory; as if, forgetting the origin of 
the war, and with an entire disregard for the dic- 
tates of justice, they thought that those successes 
gave the nation a right to dismember Mexico and 
io appropriate to themselves that which did not be- 
jong tv them. 

But I do not despair, for | have faith in our insti- 
tutions and in the pcople; and I will now ask them 
whether this was their mission; and whether they 
were placed by Providence on this continent for the 
purpose of cultivating false glory, aad of sinking to 
the level of those vulgar conquerors who have at all 
times desolated the earth? 


VIl.—THE MISSION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The people of the United Siates have oeen placed 
by Providence in a position never before enjoyed by 
any othern.tion. ‘They are possessed of a most ex- 


| tensive territory, with a very fertile soil, a variety of 
| climates and productions, and a capacity ol sustaining 
a population greater, in proportion to its extent, than 
any other territory of the same size on the face of 
| the globe. 

By a concurrence of various circumstances, they 
found themselves, at the epoch of their independence 
in the full enjoyment of religious, civil, and political 
liberty, entirely free from any hereditary monopoly 
of wealth or power. The people at large were in 
full and quiet possession of all those natural rights 
for which the people of other countries have for a 








| acknowledged as such by all. For the proper ex- 
ercise of these uncontrolled powers and privileges 


and to the Almighty Being who has poured on ... 
such unparalleled blessings. Jou 
Your mission is to improve the state of the World: 
to be the ‘Model Republic;” to show that men are’ 
capable of governing themselves, and that this sim le 
and natural form of government is that which confers 
most happiness on all, is productive of the Sreatest 
development of the intellectual faculties—ahoye all 
that which is attended with the highest standarg of 
private and political virtue and morality. | 
Your forefathers, the founders of the Republic 
imbued with a deep feeling of their rights and duties’ 
did not deviate from those principles. The sound 
sense, the wisdom, the probity, the respect for pubs 
lic faith, with which the internal concerns of the 
nation were managed, made our institutions an object 
of general admiration. Here for the first cime, was 
the experiment attempted with.any prospect of 
success, and on a large scale, of a representative 
democratic republic. If it failed, the last hope of 
the friends of mankind was lost or indefinitely post. 
poned——and the eyes of the world were turned 
towards you. Whenever real or pretended appre. 
hensions of the imminent danger of trusting the 
people at large with power were expressed, the 
answer ever was, “look at America!”’ 

In their external relations the United States, before 
this unfortunate war, had, whilst sustaining their just 
rights, ever acted in strict conformity with the dic. 
tates of justice, and displayed the utmost moderation, 
They never had voluntarily injured any other nation, 
Every acquisition of territory from foreign powers 
was honestly made the result of treaties, not imposed 
but freely assented to by the other party. The pre. 
servation of peace was ever a primary object. The 
recourse to arms was always in defence. On its 
expediency there may have been a difference of opin. 
ion. ‘That, in the only two instances of conflict with 
civilized nations which occurred during a period of 
63 years, (1783 to 1846,) the just rights of the United 
States had been invaded by a long continued series 
of aggressions, is undeniable. In the first instance 
war was not declared; and there were only partial 
hostilities between France and England. The con- 
gress of the United States, the only legitimate organ 
for that purpose, did, in 1812, declare war against 
Great Britain. Independent of depredations on our 
commerce, she for twenty years carried op actual 
war against the United States. 1 say act al war, 
since there is now but one opinion on that subject;a 
renowal of that impressment of men sailing under 
the protection of our flag would be tantamount toa 
declaration of war. ‘The partial opposition to the 
war of 1812 did not rest on a denial of the aggressions 
ot England and of the justice of our cause, but on the 
fact thal, with the exception of impressments, similar 
infractions of our just rights had been committed by 
Frauce, avd on the most erroneous belief that the 
administration was partial to that country and insio- 
cere in their apparent efforts to restore peace. 

At present, all these principles wouid seeu: to have 
been abandoned. The most just, a purely defensive 
war, and no other is justifiable, is necessarily attend 
ed with a train of great and unavoidavle evils— 
What shall we say of one iniquitous in its origit, 
and provoked by ourscives-—of a war of aggressivs, 
which is now publicly avowed to be one oi sotended 
conquest? 


If persisted in, its necessary consequences will bea 
permanent increase of our military establishment 
and of executive patronage: its general tendency 0 
make man hate man, te awaken his worst passivs, 
to accustom him to the taste of blued. It has alread) 
demoralized no inconsiderable portiun of the natioe 

The general peace which has been preserved 
tween the great European powers during the lait 
thirty years way not be ascribed to the purest 
tives. Be these what they may, this long and unl 
sual repose has been most beneficial to the cause 0 
humanity. Nothing can be more injurious 1 It 
more Jawentable, more scandalous, than the Wa 
between two adjacent republics of North Americ 

Your mission was, to be a model tor all pen 
ments and for all other less favored nations, 10% 
here to the most elevated principles of political mor 
ality, to apply all your faculties to the gradit 
improvement of your own Institutions and social si¥ 
and by your example, to exert a moral infisen 
most benificial to maukind at large. lustead of eg 
an appeal has been made to your worst mpeg i 
cupidity, to the thirst of unjust aggrandizemen M 
brutal force; to the love of wilitary fame and ol 
glory; and it has even been tried w pervert 
noblest feelings of your nature. The attewpt!s "he 
to make you abandon the lofty position which J ‘a 
fathers occupied, to substitute for it the poll"! 
morality and heathen patriotism of the heroes ? 
statesmen of antiquity. 
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Il have said that it was attempted to pervert eV 
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you are responsible to posierity, to the world at large, 


your virtues. Devotedness to country, or p4 
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esseniial virtue, since the national existence 

a apo iety depends upon it. Unfortunately, our 
any irtuous dispositions are perverted, not only by 
ost pst and selfishness, but also by their own ex- 
it Even the most holy of our attributes, the 
er ious feeling, may be perverted from that cause, 
lig but too f nentably exhibited in the persecu- 

vag even unto death, of those who were deemed 
oo It is not, therefore, astonishing that patri- 
— carried to excess, should also be perverted.— 

be entire devotedness to their country, the people, 
, ry where and at all times, have been too apt to 

. J ihe duties imposed upon them by justice to— 

virds other nations. It ss against this natural pro- 
Eensity that you should be specially on your guard. 
The blame does not attach to those who, led, by 
neir patriotic feelings, though erroneous, flock 

round the national standard. On the contrary, no 

nen are more worthy of admiration, better entitled 


o the thanks of their country, than those who, after 


at has once taken place, actuated only by the purest 
motives, daily and with the utmost self devotedness, 
rave death and stake their own lives in the conflict 

ginst the actualenemy. 1 must confess that I do 
not extend the same charity to those civilians who 
ooly and deliberately plunge the country into any 
ypjust or unnecessary war. 

e should have but one conscience—and most 
pappy would it be for mankind were statesmen and 
oliticians only as honest in their management of the 

ternal or external national concerns as they are in 
private life. The irreproachable private character 
{the president and of the members of his adwinis- 
ration is known and respected. There is not one of 
hem who would not spurn with indignation the most 
emote hint that, on siwilar pretences to those alleged 
or dismembering Mexico, he might be capable of 
tempting to appropriate to hiuself his neighbor’s 
ari. 

Jn the total absence of any argument that can 
ustify the war in which we are now involved, resort 
as been had to a mostextraordinary assertion. Itis 

id thatthe people of the United States have an 


Mbereditary superiority of race ovcr the Mexicans, 


hich gives them the right to subjugate and keep in 
bondage tue inferior nation. This, ut is also alleged, 
ill be the means of enlightning the degraded Mex- 
ans, of improving their social state, and of ultimate- 
y increasing the happiness of the masses. 
Is it compatible with the priucipie of democracy, 
hich rejects every hereditary claim of individuals 
padmit ao hereditary superiority of races? You 
ery properly deny that the son can, independent of 
isown merit, derive any right or privilege whatever 
om the merit or aay other social superiority of his 
ther. Can you for a moment suppose that a very 
gubtful descent from meu who lived one thousand 
bars ago bas transmitted to you a superiority over 
jour felluw men? But the Anglo Saxons were infe- 
lor to the Goths, from whom the Spaniards claim 
b be descended; and they were im no respect supe- 
or to the Frauks to the Burgundiaus. 
lt is not to their Angio Saxon descent, but to a 
irlety ol causes, amoung which the subsequent iix- 
reot F-enchified Normans, Augevins, and Gas- 
ls Must Hot be forgotten, that the Eoglish are 
debied lor their superior institutions. In the pro- 
feasive improvemeut of mankind much more has 
en due lo religious aad political institutions than 
taces. Whatever Kuropean nations, which from 
Dguage are presumed to velung to ine Latin or 
lavouian race, shail ave conquered justitutions 
Milar to those of England, there will be no trace 
It of tue pretended superiority of Oue of those races 
ove the other. At iis time the claim is but a 
‘text lor covering aud justilying unjust usurpation 
# ubvoUuded smoition. 

Ul admitting, with respect to Mexico, the supe- 
ruy Of race, ih. conlers no Superiority of rights. 
MObg Ourselves the most ignoraut, tue most inferior 

we in physical or meutal faculues, is recognised 
having equal rights, and he nas an equal vote with 
aby. however Superior to biw in ali those respects. 

: ee ou tue mutable principie that no 
shia}, vorn with the right of gove:niog another 
ae 6 may indeed, acquire a moral mfluence 
~t ers, aud ho olber is legitimate. The same 
iple wall apply to nations. However, superior 

. tn Awetican race tay be to that of Mexico, 
of ry? Americans ne right to iniringe upon 
ora by the iierer race. ‘Ihe peuple vl the 
tt sem May rigntiuily, and wail, at (ey use 
eed Cas, €Xercise a must develicial moral in— 
Over the Mexicans and other less eulighted 


u ; 
ee of America. Beyond this they bave be other 
r 10 go. 

bh 4 , é 
eo allegation that the subjugation of Mexico 


the me: : 7 
 improy aus of enlightening the Mexicans, 


bir . 
“@ppiness, 1s but the shallow attempt to dis- 


ing their social state, and of increasing | 


guise unbounded cupidity and ambition. Truth 
never was or can be propagated by fire and sword, 
rby any other than purely moral means; by these, 
and by these alone, the christian religion was propa- 
gated, in less than three hundred years, to conquer 
idolatry. During the whole of that period christianity 
was tainted by no other blood than that of its war 

tyrs. 

‘ The duties of the people of the United States to- 
wards other nations are obvious. Never losing sight 
of the divine precept, ‘Do to others as you 
would be done by,” they have only to consult their 
own conscience; for our benevolent Creator has 
implanted in the hearts of men the moral sense of 
right and wrong, and that sympathy for other men 
the evidences of which are of daily occurrence. 

It seems unnecessary to add any thing respecting 
that false glory which, from habit and the general 
tenor of our early education, we are taught to admire. 
The task has already been repeatedly performed in 
afar more able and impressive manner than any 
thing I could say on the subject. It is sufficient to 
say that at this time neither the dignity nor honor of 
the nation demand a further sacrifice of invaluable 
lives, or even of money. The very reverse is the 
case. The true honor and dignity of the nation are 
inseparable from justice. Pride and vanity alone 
demand the sacrifice. Thoughso dearly purchased, 
the astonishing success of the American arms have 
at least put it in the power of the United States to 
grant any terms of peace without incurring the im- 
putation of being actuated by any but the most ele- 
vated motives. It would seem that the most proud 
and vain must be satiated with glory, and that the 
most reckless and beilicose should be sufficienily 
giutted with human gore. 

A more truly glorious termination of the war, a 
more splendid spectacie, an example more highly | 
useful to mankind at large, cannot well be conceived | 
than that of the victorious forces of the United States 


| nation. 
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Even if a fair purchase of territory shoul be conven 
ent to both parties, it would be far preterable to postpone 
it for the present, among other reasons, in order that 1 
should not have the appearance of bein. imposed on 
Mexics. There are also some important considerations 
to which it may net be improper to call at this time the 
public attention. 

Our population may at this time be assumed 48 amount- 
ing to twenty millions. Asthough the ratio of vausnal 
increase has already been lessened from thirty three to 
about thirty per cent. in ten years, the deficiency has 
been, and will probably continue for a while to be, 
compensated by the prodigious increase of immigration 
from foreign countries. An increase of thirty per cent. 
would add to our population six millions within ten and 
nearly fourteen millions in twenty years. At the rate 
of only twenty five per cent. it will add tive millions in 
ten and more than eleven millions in twenty years.— 
That the fertile uncultivated land within the limits of the 
states admitted or immediately admissible in the Union 
could sustain three (mes that is indubitable. But the 
indomitable energy, the locomotive propensities, and all 
the habits of the settlers of new countries are such that 
not even the united effurts of both governments can or 
will prevent their occupying within twenty if not within 
ten years every district as far ag the Pacific, and whe- 
ther within the Jimits of the United States or of Mexico, 
which shail not have previously been aciually and bona 
fide occupied and settled by others. It may be said that 
this is justifiable by natural law; thar, for the same rea- 
son which sets aside the right of discovery, if not follow- 
ed by actual occupation within a reasonable time, the 
rights of Spain and Mexico have been fo feited by their 
neglect or inability, during a period of three hundred 
years, to colonize a country which, during the whole of 
that period, they held, undisputed by any other foreign 
And it may, perhaps, be observed that, had 
the government of the United States waited for the op- 
eration of natural and irresistible causes, these alone 
would have given them, without a war, more than they 


i 


| want at this moment. 


However plausible all this may appear, it is neverthe- 
less certain, that it will be an acquisition of territory for 
the benefit of the people of the United States and 1n vio 





voluntarily abandoning all their conquests, without 


due to our citizen». 


VIIl.—TERMS OF PEACE. 

I have said that the unfounded claim of Texas to the 
territory between the Nueces and the Rio Norte was the 
greatest impediment to peace. Of this there can be no 
doubt. For if, relinquishing the spirit of military con- 
quest, nothing shall be required but the indemnities due 
to our citizens, the United States have only to accept 
the terms which have been offered by the Mexican go- 
vernment. It consents to yield a territory tive degrees 
of latitude, or nearly three hundred and fifty miles in 
breadth, and extending from New Mexico to the Pacific. 
Although the greater part of this is quite worthless, yet 
the portion of California lying between the Sierra Neva- 
da and the Pacific, and including the port of San Fran- 
cisco, is certainly worth much more than the amount of 
indemnities justly due to our citizens. It is only in or 


requiring any thing else than that which was strictly | 


lation of svlemn treaties. Not only collisions must be 
avoided, and the renewal of another illicit annexation 
| be prevented, but the two countries must coolly consi- 
der their relative position; and whatever portion of ter- 
ritory, not actually settled by the Mexicans, and of no 
‘real utility to them, they may be disposed to cede, must 
be acquired by a treaty treely assented to, and fur a 
| reasonable compensation. But this is not the time for 
| the discussion of a proper final arrangement. We must 
| wait till peace shall have been restored und angry feel- 

ings shall have subsided. At present the only object is 
peace, immediate peace, a just peace, and no acquisition 
ot territory, but that which may be absolutely necessary 
for effecting the yreat objectin view. ‘The most simple 
terms, those which will only provide for the adjustment 
of the ‘Texan boundary and for the payment of the in- 
demnities due to our citizeas, and in every respect, re- 
store things as they stood befure the beginning of hos- 
tilities, appear to me the most eligible. For that purpose 
I may be Peng oy to wish that the discussion of the 
terms should not be embarrassed by the introduction of 



















der to satisfy those claims that an accession of territory 
may become necessary. 

It is not believed that the executive will favor the wild | 
suggesiions of a subjugation, or annexation of the whole | 
of Mexico, or of any of its interior provinces. And, if 
I understand the terms offered by Mr. ‘l'rist, there was 
no intention to include within the cessions required the 
province of New Mexico. But tie demand of buth Old 
aud New California, or of a seacoast of more than thir- 
teen hundred miles in length (latitude 23° tv 42°) is ex 
travagant and unnecessary. ‘l'‘he peninsuia is altozeiher 
worthless, and there is nothing worth contending for 
south of San Diego, or about latitude 32°. 

In saying that, if conquest is not the object of the war, 
and if the pretended claim ol ‘l’exas wo the Rio del Norte 
shall be abandoned, there cannot be any insuperable ob- 
stacles to the resturauon of peace, itis by no means in 
tended to assert that the terms heretofore proposed by 
either party are at this ime proper And I apprehend 
that the different views uf the subject entertained by 
those who sincerely desire a speedy aud just peace may 
create sume difficulty. There are some important con- 
siderations which may become the subjeci of subsequent 
arrangemenis. For ihe present nothing more is stricily 
required than to adopt the principle of status ante bellum, 
or, in other words, to evacuate the Mexican territory, 
and to provide for the payment of the indemnities due 
to our ciuizens. ‘The scruples of those who object to any 
cession whatever of territory except on terins unaccept 
able to the southern states might be removed by a pro- 
vision that would only pledye a territory sufficient for 
the purpose, and leave it in the possession of the United 
States until the indemnities had been fully paid. 

Were | to listen exclusively to my own feelings and 
opmions, I would say that, if the propositions which 1 
have attempied to establish are correct—it I am noi mis- 
taken 1p my siucere convictiun that the war was unpro- 
vuked by the Mexicans, and has been one of iniquitious 
aggressiuN On our pari—it necessarily follows that, ac 
cording to the dictace of justice, the United States are 
bound to indemnily them for having invaded their terri- 
tury, bombarded their towns, and iiflicted all the mise- 
ries of war on a people who were fightng in defence otf 
their own tomes. It all this be true, the United States 
| would give but an ioadequaie compeneation for the in- 





any otier matter. ‘lhere are other considerations, 














































| highly important, and not foreign ‘o the great question 


Oi an extension of territory, but which may, without 
any inconvenience or commitment, be postponed, and 
should not be permitted to impede the immediate termi- 
nation of this lamentable war. 

1 have gone further than I intended. It is said that a 
rallying point is wanted by the friends of peace. Let 
them unite, boldly express their opinions, and use their 
ulmost endeavors 1n promoting an immediate termina. 
tion of the war. For the people no other banner is ne- 
cessary. But their representatives in congress assem- 
bied are alone competent to ascertain, alone vested with 
ihe legitimate power of deciding whai cuurse should be 
pursued at tuis mOmentous crisis, what are the best 
means tor carryi..g into eflect their own views, wihat- 
ever these may be. We may wait with hope and confi: 
dence the result of their deliberations. 

I have tried in this essay to confine myself to the ques 
tiviis at issue between the United States and Mexicu.— 
W hether the executive has in any respect exceeded his 
legitimate powers; whether he is tor auy of his acis lia- 
ble io animadversion, are questions which do not con- 
cern Mexico. 

There are certainly some doubtful assumptions of 
power, and sume points on which explauations are ne- 
ceesary. ‘The must importan: is the reason which may 
have induced the president, when he considered the 
wur a8 necessary and almost unavoidable, nut to com- 
muuicate to congress, «hich was ali that time in ses- 
sion, the important s'eys he had taken, ull after hosuli- 
ties, and indeed aciuai war, had taken place. The suv 
stitution fur war contributions of au arbriirary and vary- 
ing tariff appears to me i be of a doubitui wature; and 
it is hoped tuat the subject will attract we early atten- 
tion of congress. I as aiso clearly vf opinivn \vat the 
provisions of the iaw respecting voluteers, which aus 
thorizes their officers, is a direct vioiation of the consti- 
tuuon of the United States, which recognizes no other 
land force than te arimy and the miuiitia, and which 
vests in the president anu the senate the exciusive pow- 
er of appointing all ihe officers of the U:ied States 
whose appoilutments are not otherwise proviued tor in 
the consutution itself. (With respect to precedeuts, re- 
fer to the act of July 6, 1312, chap. 461, cxxxvili, enuct- 











juries they have inflicted by assuming the payment o! 
| the indemnities justly due to their own ciuzeus. 


ed with due veliberatiun, and wiucb repeals, in that fee 
spect, the act outhe subject of February 6, 1312.) 
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GENERAL TayLor’s RECEPTION, seemed to be oc- 
cupying the whole New Orleans community, at the 
last dates from thence. 


A committee from the city authorities proceeded 
on board the steamer Mary Kingsland, to meet the 
general on his arrival at the bar, beyond the mouth 
of the Mississippi, tender to him the hospitalities of 
the city, and invite him to become their guest. They 
reached the S. W. Pass early on the 28th ult.— 
Soon after the steamer Monmouth was discerned at 
sea. Signals were exchanged—her flags announced 
that *Rouecs anp Reapy” was on board. Six miles 
beyond the bar he was met by the committee and 
welcomed home. He dined on board the Mary 


. Kingsland with the committee, after which he stop- 


ed an hour with his old friend Col. M. White on 

is way up the river, and from thence proceeded on 
the 2d inst. to the Barracks, where his family, from 
whom he had been separated for two years, had pro- 
ceeded to meet him. With them we leave him.— 
Let no pen attempt that interview. 

On the 3d instant it was expected the general 
would enter New Orleans, accompanied by his staff, 
Col. Beiknap, Maj Bliss, Maj. Eaton, and Captain 
Garnett. he Picayune says: ‘*We have a busy day 
this 3d of December, and the account current sheet 
will show a large balance in favor of the “gratitude 
of republics.” 


ALBERT GALLATIN’S ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE U. 
States, inserted in this number, is truly a wonderful doc- 
ument, proceeding from a man in the eighty seventh 
year of hisage. The powerful intellect which so dis 
tinguished his speeciies whilst serving in congress, as 
oue of the most distinguished members of the republican 
party, and which equally shone forth in all that procee- 
ded from his pen whilst serving as a member of Mr. 
Jeflerson’s and of Mr. Monroe’s cabinets, seem to be as 
conspicuous in this document as if age had made no im- 
pression upon Mr. G’s. mental powers since that period. 
‘The voice of the survivor of administrations so endeared 
to the American people, should be heard wit): profound 
respect. ‘The man to whom the duties of secretary of 
thejtreasury were confided by Mr Jeffersou and whose 
financial talents s0 essentially aided Mr. Madison in 
devising ways and means aid obtaining funds where- 
with to carry on the war of 1812 with Great Britain, was 
a man of gigantic mind. Few will peruse his address 
now published witaout awarding to it the credit of being 
one of the ablest documents that has appeared in print 
upon the subject on which i! treats. 

The Providence R. 1 T'ranseript says—A friend who 
frequentiy sees Mr. Gallatin, calling on him at noon on 
thanksgiving day, found the venerable statesman 
asleep in his library On awaking he said the day was 
a holiday for him as well as for others and that he felt 
like a school boy just relieved from his task. The wri- 
ting of his cautions on the Mexican war had been a 
great exertion to him, and the day previous, when dicta- 
ting the closing part to his smanuensis, he tell asleep 
in his chair. aving been occupied ten days in writing, 
and in haste to finish his remarks before the meeting of 
congress, he had performed too severe a ‘ask, and felt 
greatly fatigued in consequence: Thanksgiving day, 
therefore, he determined to rest,—and was quietly pas- 
sing the day without mental labor, an unusual thing for 
him, with; the exception of the Sabbath, he had occupied 
himself daily either in writing himself or in dictating to 
an amanuensis: 


Grorcia—Slate Officers.—We learn that the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were recently elected to office in 
the state of Georgia. 

N. C. Barnett, secretary of state. 

D. E. Boruwe .., comptroller general. 

WituraM B. Tinsiey, treasurer. 

P. M. Compton, surveyor general. 





FOREIGN. 





The steamer Britannia left Liverpool on the 19th No- 
vember and reached Buston on the 8h inst., with intel 
ligence 15 days later than previously received. 

The steamer Cambria reached Liverpou! on the 15th. 
The French steamer Missouri reached Havre on the 11th 
ult. 

BREADSTUFFs, without material variation in prices, 
the market was active, and especially for Indian meal 
and corn, for the Irish market. 

Prices, Liverpoo| Nov. 19th.—Best western canal 
flour, 29s to 30s per barrel; Richmond and Alexandria, 
28 to 28s 6d ; Philadelphia and Baltimore, 28s to 28s 60 
New Orleans and Ohio, 26s:0 27s; United States and 
Canada, sour, 21s io 23s. 

Indian corn, per quarter 33s to 39s, best white 40s.-- 
Indian meal 15s 6d to 16s 6d per barrel. 

Wheat, United States and Canadian, white and mix- 
ed, per 70 lbs, 7s 6d to 9s red 63 to 8s. Oats, per 45lbs, 


236d to 3s. Barley, per 60[bs, 3s to 4s. Rice, per 430 

lbs., 38 to 4s. Peas, per 504 (45, 30s to 40s 
CoiTon.—After the steamer: ot ine 4ih November ieft, 

demand increased and prices ralited § to jd, Wwe Mts 


week, but the arrival of the Cambria with information 





that a fair crop would be made, rendered the market ex- 
tremely languid again, and prices receded to where they 
were. During the veek ending the 12th, 26,400 bales 
were sold, of which 4,500 for export, and 1800 for spec 
ulation. The last five days only 5000 bales sold, of which 
3000 were exported. 

Prices. —Mobile ordinary to middling 33a434d; fair 
to good 4$a5d; good to fine 55253. N. Orleans or- 
dinary to middling 35243; fair to good 5354; good to 
fine 53a6$d. Sea island ordinary to fine 8al8d; do. 
stemmed 34a7d. 


Money Market.—The importation within the 
fortnight, of gold to the amount of £1,500,000 had 
sustained the funds The price of money was still 
high, though the fury of the panic was stayed. The 
bank of England continued to demand 8 per cent. 

Commercial distress had not been materially as- 

suaged. A slight, but still a perceptible improvement 
is spoken of. The stoppage of the imminent bro- 
kers, Trueman & Co. of London, with liabilities 
amourting to $1,700,000 created a great sensation. 
Barings’ circular, of November 18, speaks of the 
failures, since the 34 November, as being but few 
and inconsiderable—says that funds have advanced, 
consols to 84, for money, and exchequer bills Qs. dis. 
to par. 
The French three per cent loan, of two hundred and 
fifty millions, had been taken by the Rothschilds at 
fr. 75.25,—equivalent with discounts, to a cash price 
of 73.30, being the minimum reserved. 


Failures.— Between the 6th and the 17th Novem. 
ber, there have been gazetted in England one hundred 
and sixteen bankrupts and sixty-two insolvents, and in 
Scotland thirty bankrupts. The list of the firms 
shows that all departments of trade ure affected. 


Surpwreck —The noble though unfortunate New 
York packet ship Stephen Whitney, bound from N. Y. 
for Liverpool, at 10 P. M. on the night of the 10th 
of November, the officers having mistaken the light 
on Rock Island near Cape Fear, on the South coast 
of Ireland for the old head of Kinsale, continued 
her course to make Cork harbor, but in less than a 
quarter of an hour with a suddenness which defied 
all human effort to avert her fate, she came broad- 
side on a rock called the West Caff, about four miles 
inside the Cape, and less than ten minutes after 
striking, was dashed to atoms, overwhelming no less 
than 92 of her hapless crew and passenzers, 18 only, 
of 110, surviving, who succeeded in clambering up 
the face of the rock which forms a wretched island 
containing three fishermen’s huts. 

The Captain C. W. Popham, part owner of the 
ship, and the second mate, were lost. The list of 
the crew and passengers are published in the N. York 
papers, designating those saved and lost. She hada 
cargo of 17,000 bushels of corn, 709 bales of cotton, 
2,000 cases of cheese, &c., &c. 

Parjiament met on the 18th, and went through the 
forms of opening by commission. 

Poor England. ‘The London Times of October 
20th makes the following extraordinary admissions: 

“Sorry are we to say it, but the truth must be 
spoken—the country is poor. To say that it wants 
money or credit will not convey a very overwhelm 
ing idea of the helplessness to some of our readers. 
So we will repeat that England is actually poor in 
the grussest and most tangible sense. The country 
has till just now been meserably destitute of food 
That deficiency is bardly supplied, and in supplying 
it so far we have both to part with our gold, and put 
ourselves in debt tothe world. This is being poor 
in a very plain sense. 

IreLAND.—The state of Ireland is truly frightful. 
A system of agrarian resistance is everywhere ma- 
nifested; landlords daily falling before the vengeance 
of the people. 

There are only 1200 proprietors of land in Ireland, 
while 8,000,000 of the people are landless. 

As aspecimen of the tone of ‘Young Ireland,” its 
organ, The Nation, thus discourses. 

We spit upon the English charity. Cordially, eager. 
ly, thanktully, we agree with the English Times in 
this one respect—there oughi to be no alms for Ire- 
land. Itis an impudent proposal, and ought to be 
rejected with scorn and contumely. We are sick of 
this enternal begging. If but one voice in Ireland 
should be raised against it, that voice shall be ours. 
(o-worrow, over broad England, Scotland, and 
Wales, the people who devour our substance fiom 
year to year, are to offer up their canting thanksgiv- 
ings for our ‘abundant barvest,” and to fling us 
certain cruiwnbs and crusts of it jor charity Now, 
if any chureb-going Englishmen will hearken to us; 
if we may be supposed, in any degree, tospeak fo: 
our countrymen, we put up our petitions thus:— 
Keep your alms, ye canting robbers—bulton your 
pockets upon the Irish plunder that 1s in them—and 
fet the beyving D & pass on. Neither as loans nor 
aS aims wilh we take tual which is ourown. We 





; Be 
and flings back a peany in charity. Cont;; 
if you wil ai dag be your thanks niribute now 
Count Bresson, French ambassador at the ¢, 
the two Sicilies, committed suicide on the Qd 
anda short time previous Connt Mortier .,." 
French ambassador at the court of Turin, Micaat 
to murder both his children, and cut his Own th Pt 
while laboring under a fit of insanity. rma, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Civil war seems inevitable and all eyes are lookj 
in that direction. The two parties were fully tr, 
ed, and organized, and each determined to carr ie 
their views. The Sonderbund, in spite of the Nag 
ces of the diet and probably countenanced by Acari 
and France, insist upon carrying out their measures 
and the diet as decisively insist upon their returnj : 
to the confederacy. ng 

Hostilities have at length commenced in Switze, 
land, between the fortified city of Friburg anq the 
troops of the Sunderbund. Some skirmishing bad 
taken place, in which the troops of the Sunderbung 
were worsted. 

ITALY. 


A convention has heen entered into between the 
pope, the grarid duke of Tuscany and Lucca, and the 
king of Sardinia, for the formation of a tariff, baseq 
upon the principle of the German commercial league, 
The measure has been hailed throughout E trope 
with the greatest possible satisfaction. 


Urt of 





OUR OWN MARKETS. 


The export of specie to Europe continues, but the 
banks by refusing to discount for those that design to 
use money in that way, continue to diminish the 
amount. The New York Tribune of Thursday, states 
that the next London packet takes out $50,000 in 
gold, and the Liverpool packet $100,000. None yet 
engaged for the steamer. Specie from the inverior, 
south and west, had reached the city within a fort: 
night to the amount of $340,000, which, whilst it 
aids New York banks, drains the country of its cur 
rency. First class paper in New York, lal 1-4 per 
cent. 

The New York Courier says: “The President's 
message is little calculated to help the money market 
—it holds out no present prospect of peace—and by 
its positive assertion of a purpose to insist upon New 
Mexico and California as future possessions of the 
United States, little hope of any near peace in the 
future. The announcement, moreover, of eighteen 
millions of new loan for this year, and of twenly 
for next—if the war continues—are little calculated 
to help the stock market. For although it is assert- 
ed that only six millions will be wanted before next 
December—the fact that so Jarge an amount is im 
pending over the market as a contingency will neces- 
sarily keep stock down.” 

The New York Express says: “The President’ 
message had rather a chilling effect on stocks. C» 
pitalists see in it no prospect of peace. It is a me 
sage of conquest. The policy of the governments 
developed; it is for more territory. This, it is be 
lieved, has been the policy of the government from 
the beginning. United States stock and treasilf 
notes fell off, and they will not probably rally until 
there is a somewhat different feeling manifested 
Washington. Capitalists have no confidence in the 
statements of the government. They were told list 
year that no more money would be wanted till Julf 
1848. Now they see the treasury nearly empty, aid 
new loans wanted,—and that, too, without recolh 
mending taxes or any mode to pay the interest.” 
The New York Express of Thursday, speaks of 8 
bouyancy of feeling on Wall street at the prospet! 
of the panic in Europe subsiding. The rapid rece 
tion of specie from this country as well as from 
continent, for a fortnight before the Britannia ® 
relieved fora short time, the pressure. Meantim® 
the brief pause gives confidence to holders of pi 
duce, and prices remain stationary, though there are 
hardly any transactions. 


Corrox. The decline in prices of cotton betwe™ 
the Ist of September and the 23d of November, ® 
cording to the New Orleans and Mobile quotations 
is equivalent to an average of 40 per cent. Jnfer 4 
fell from 10 1-4 to 6 cents; ordinary and good - 
nary from 11 to 6 1-2; middling and good middling 
from 12 to 7 3-4; middling fair and fair from ett 
to 7 3-4; fully fair and good fair from 13al4 108 

a J. . 
This decline principally occurred since the e 
of October, and is owing mainly to the financl 
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ficulties which have taken place in Bngland. 
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